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Motes of RecenéE Zrposition 


THE subject of Immortality is of perennial human 
interest, and in recent years many discussions of 
it have been published. There is a useful chapter 
on this subject in Dr. W. E. OrcHARD’s Founda- 
tions of Faith—IV. Eschatological (noticed in 
another column), where it is presented from a 
liberal Catholic standpoint in a Christian setting. 


With such a theological standpoint Dr. ORCHARD 
does not feel the necessity of laying much stress 
upon the rational or philosophical apologetic for 
the immortality of the soul. It is true he regards 
the immortality of the soul as the most funda- 
mental of human beliefs, next to the existence of 
God. But just as Christian theology has been 
satisfied with admittedly negative proofs of the 
existence of God, so it rests content with an ad- 
mittedly inferential argument for immortality. 
And why so? Because just as the natural basis 
of belief in the existence of God has been confirmed 
by the supernatural revelation of God through the 
Incarnation, so the natural basis of belief in im- 
mortality has been confirmed in the teaching and 
promise of Christ, and more particularly by the 
astounding revelation of His own Resurrection. 


But there are many acknowledging Christ as 
Lord and Master who find it difficult to subscribe 
to the distinction between the natural and the 
revealed as it is formulated in Christian, z.e. Cath- 
olic theology. Such are inclined to look upon the 
rational or philosophical apologetic for immortality 
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as by no means ‘ otiose,’ and they would seek con- 
firmation of their belief in immortality in ethical, 
metaphysical, and scientific considerations. 


The ethical or moral argument postulates the 
truth of immortality in order to find meaning and 
worth in human existence. It reviews the facts 
of life and experience, of experience intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual, in all their incompleteness, and 
finds in them—for the Soul of the universe is just— 
a confirmation of the inward assurance of immor- 
tality. Thus the moral argument rests ultimately 
upon the most fundamental of all human beliefs, 
namely, belief in the existence of God. ‘ Immor- 
tality,’ says Dr. ORCHARD, ‘is dependent upon the 
existence of a personal God who loves the souls 
He has created.’ 

The metaphysical argument, classically ex- 
pounded in Plato, seeks to show that the soul is 
naturally immortal, that in its very nature there is 
something absolute and eternal. But even if this 
could be shown, we should not be so very much 
nearer the conclusion we really want, which is not 
that the individual soul or self shall survive or con- 
tinue to live, but that it shall survive in all the 
fullness of personal self-conscious life. 


Modern spiritualism (on which Dr. ORCHARD has 
some judicious remarks), even if its claims were 
allowed, appears no more than the old metaphysics 
of the soul to offer us what we really want. There is 
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a great contrast, for example, between the ‘ human 
survival’ after death of which spiritualism speaks 
and the ‘ eternal life ’ of the Christian hope. 


The scientific argument is necessarily negative in 
quality. In the nature of the case one cannot 
look to natural science to establish so transcendent 
a truth as this of immortality and the life beyond. 
But we take it that, so far as psychology as such 
is concerned, it remains at least an open possibility 
that the soul may exist apart from the brain as its 
organ. 

Thus, when all is said, the moral argument for 
immortality, founding on the character and will of 
Almighty God, remains the strongest. And natur- 
ally so, because it is the only argument that is 
universal in its appeal. Only the few can weigh 
scientific evidence or estimate the force of philo- 
sophical reflections. 


Now we may all allow that Christianity reinforces 
the moral argument. It does this through the new 
sense of the value of personal life which Christ has 
brought,not to speak of the belief which it enshrines, 
that His life was not extinguished at Calvary, that 
He is alive for evermore in the heavenly world. 


“s 


Since the days of David Livingstone, some of 
the most notable contributors to such sciences 
as geography, ethnography, linguistics, and com- 
parative religion have been missionaries. On the 
racial and religious problems of Africa, Dr. Donald 
FRASER has written an unpretentious book which, 
although aiming at, and succeeding in, being popular, 
will be found a storehouse of valuable and reliable 
information. It is entitled The New Africa, and 
provided with a full index, and embellished with 
four full-page illustrations, is published by The 
Edinburgh House Press at the modest price of two 
shillings. The author makes no high claim for 
himself of his right to be heard on the subject of 
Africa ; he is too humble a man for that. Nor is 
such a claim necessary ; his competence as an ob- 
server, recorder, and judge is evident on every page. 
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There are three points which we may select to 
give our readers a taste of the book and of its 
author’s qualities—the native religion, the progress 
of Islam, and the problem of racial contact. 


As to native faiths, ‘When the hidden depths . 
beliefs of the African take form in the mist that 
enshrouds them, the sympathetic missionary finds 
that here, too, God has not left Himself without 
a witness, and “that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them.”’ The deeper our knowledge 
becomes, the more are we convinced that Africa 
has a religion very sacred to her, and that here is a 
people deeply and essentially religious, whose faith 
is woven into the full pattern of their life, appearing 
everywhere, and giving colour and tone to the 
web.’ The African believes in immortality. He 
cannot believe that death is natural. ‘ Death is an 
accident and not the natural course of events.’ 
Again, he believes in a spirit world. Beings full of 
mischief and ill-will towards men many of those 
spiritsare. The greater among them are worshipped 
not by the individual but by the official representa-. 
tive, the priest of the clan or nation. ‘ Over all 
this faith the African believes in the great creator 
God. He is an absentee to them, but it was He 
who made the world, and was the author of all life. 
His name is associated with the sky. There are 
many names for Him in Africa which give to Him 
some sense of personality and care for the world— 
the ‘‘Nourisher,”’ the ‘‘ Great Giver,’’ the “‘ Creator,” 
but these names do not bring the ancient source of 
life very near to the common man. You need not 
begin to prove to the African that God is. He 
knows it and has never doubted.’ 


As to Islam, within comparatively recent times 
it has undoubtedly been making great headway, 
not by the sword, as is sometimes supposed, but 
by peaceful penetration. Dr. FRasER accepts 
Mr. Roome’s estimate that five hundred and sixty- 
two tribes are wholly Mohammedan, nine hundred 
and eighty-seven are under Mohammedan influence, 
and two thousand five hundred and thirty-three 
are still pagan. ‘ All these facts must be qualified 
by others. For example, if somewhere about 
fifty thousand Mohammedans are now to be found 
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in the Union of South Africa where none were 
at the beginning of the last century, in the same 
time there has arisen a company of one million 
African Christians.’ Again, ‘if Islam flows rapidly, 
it does not flow deep, and its course is stopped, or 
has dried up where once it seemed to run.’ ‘One 
fact remains patent, that where Christianity comes 
first, Mohammedanism has no chance.’ 


The problem of inter-racial contact is one of 
enormous difficulty. Dr. FRASER is fully aware of 
that. He shows, too, how contact with White 
civilization has meant for countless Africans a 
fearful degeneration. The heart of the problem is 
the individual. ‘That is where the test of our 
Gospel comes in, not in study circles which deeply 
discuss national and social problems and seek the 
Christian solution, but in the effort to save this 
one and that one, souls of priceless value, capable 
of God, and of claiming His resources. It is 
necessary that we think, and think bravely and 
clearly, on the wider bearings of our faith. But it is 
more necessary that we apply our faith in redemptive 
action for the souls of men; that, like Christ, we 
go forth to seek one sheep lost in the wilderness, 
though there be ninety and nine others to care for.’ 

“Granted that the very heart of the problem is 
the individual, have we a key to unlock it? With 
my whole soul I believe we have, and the key is 
Christ Himself. I do not mean the Western ex- 
pression of Christianity, much less Western civiliza- 
tion. These are too faulty. Nor do I mean alone 
the principles of Christ. It is not higher laws that 
change men. But IJ mean Christ, who was dead 
and is alive again, and who is the Omnipotence 
of God.’ 


The attention of readers may be drawn to a fact 
of considerable importance which has emerged in 
connexion with a good deal of the religious litera- 
ture reviewed in these columns. The fact referred 
to is the indifference displayed by many writers 
to the value of history or historical fact. In 
some cases the writers appear to think that it does 
not really matter whether an event happened or 
not, so long as the idea behind the event leaves an 
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impression on us. In other cases an event, re- 
corded with every appearance of veracity and 
vouched for with as strong a basis of evidence as any 
other in the Gospels, is calmly put aside because it 
conflicts with a theory of the writer or does not 
fit into the framework of his particular beliefs. 


The most familiar instance of this tendency is 
the attitude of Catholic Modernism to which the 
historical facts of the gospel narrative are of in- 
different value. They are symbolic. It does not 
matter whether the thing ‘ really happened.’ What 
is permanent is the experience of the soul, which 
the Church exists to promote and foster. This 
attitude is one of the bad effects left in the mind of 
our generation (along with very much that is good) 
by the influence of Pragmatism in philosophy. 
The indifference to fact and the indifference to meta- 
physical reality are two results of Pragmatism which 
are doing a great deal of harm to the cause of truth. 


But we see the same tendency to undervalue 
fact in writers who have no sympathy with Catholic 
Modernism. To take a typical example from a 
book recently noticed here, there is the attitude 
of certain writers to the Resurrection. In the 
‘Historical Life of Christ,’ by Dr. Warschauer, 
the closing chapter deals naturally with the Re- 
surrection, and the historical evidence for the fact 
is definitely rejected, a crude form of the Vision 
Hypothesis being put forward in explanation. 
But Dr. Warschauer seems to believe that Christ 
is alive, and he holds this belief, not on the ground 
of history, but on the ground of the experience of 
the Christian generations. This is a position main- 
tained long ago by Dr. Dale in a famous book. 
Although Dr. Dale did accept the historical evidence, 
he maintained that it was unnecessary and that 
the belief in the Risen Christ was amply verified 
by the experience of the ages since Christ rose. 


A good example of the disregard of historical 
evidence may be found in a book reviewed in the 
present number, Christianity as Life, by Mr. 
Edward Gruss, M.A. It is an excellent book 
in most ways, and altogether on the side of the 
angels. But it is frankly a Quaker interpretation 
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of the Gospels. And this is how he treats the facts 
that are unacceptable. There is Christ’s teaching 
on Judgment. That is not harmonious with the 
Quaker idea that evil can never be overcome by 
severity. What then does the writer say about a 
fact which is everywhere in the Gospels, and is 
attested as well as any fact they contain. He says 
simply that this teaching is inconsistent with the 
teaching of love and must have been radically 
influenced by the current apocalyptic beliefs. In 
other words, we do not have Christ’s real teaching 
but something He said, modified by beliefs in 
the disciples’ minds. 


Similarly, in dealing with the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Quakers have no sacraments, 
and the effort of Mr. Gruss is to show that Jesus 
never instituted any permanent rite. But St. 
Paul definitely gives Christ Himself as his authority 
for the institution of this particular rite. How 
does the writer meet this ? Simply by saying that 
this is no doubt Paul’s way of affirming his con- 
viction of the soundness of the tradition. There 
are many instances of a similar treatment of history 
in Mr. Middleton Murry’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ But 
one is not surprised to find them in an essay in 
which the author claims that his literary training 
is a good substitute for theological or critical 
ability. Mr. Murry, for example, believes that 
the betrayal of Jesus by Judas was a ‘ put-up job,’ 
arranged by Jesus and Judas between them! How 
could one expect a serious treatment of history in a 
writer capable of this tour de force ? 


The serious aspect of the tendency referred to 
must be obvious to any reflective person. Truth 
has two sides, the side of fact or reality and the side 
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of subjective apprehension of this reality. The 
reality may be spiritual, like the existence of God, 
or historical, like the resurrection of Christ. But 
you cannot divorce the subjective side from the 
objective without peril. Take the case of the belief 
in a living Christ, which is the very soul of any. 
Christianity worthy of consideration. You may 
say that the experience of the ages substantiates 
the belief. And that may be true, so far. But if 
you cut away the historical facts which recreate 
this belief and confirm it, you not only imperil the 
belief, but you give some reasonable excuse for 
scepticism to call the belief an illusion without a 
basis in solid fact. 


Moreover, ‘ experience’ can be found to support 
any and every belief. Romanists will say that 
experience supports their belief in Transubstantia- 
tion, while there are other churchmen who will say 
that experience supports their belief in the Sacra- 
ment as a merely memorial feast. The touchstone 
of fact is needed to distinguish the morbid, the 
individualistic, the arbitrary from the substantial 
and the real. And, therefore, on the ground of 
loyalty to truth and on the ground of the interests 
of a genuine Catholic Christianity, it is time that 
attention was drawn to the manner in which the 
facts of gospel history are too often treated. It is 
true that every statement of historicat fact in the 
Gospels is not to be accepted without careful 
scrutiny. Let us by all means have a scientific 
examination of the evidence. But the arbitrary 
rejection of historical statements under the influence 
of preconceived opinions is not scientific, and we 
should have a truer and saner view of New Testa- 
ment history if this caution were more generally 
observed. 


The ‘Historical Movement’ in the Sturp of Religion. 


By ProressoR HERMANN GUNKEL, UNIVERSITY OF HALLE. 


THE misconception regarding the historical study 
of religion which prevails in some quarters had its 
origin in an interpretation of the words which was 
not intended by us. Books dealing with non- 
Biblical religions frequently bear the title ‘ Uni- 


versal History of Religion.’ From this fact it was 
held to be a legitimate assumption that the historical 
study of the religion of the Bible would seek to 
explain that religion in connexion with the extra- 
Biblical religions, and interpret Hebrew and 
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Christian facts as historically dependent on matters 
that lie altogether outside of them. Opponents of 
the historical movement add that to their minds 
this attitude can only mean such a dragging down 
of what is Biblical to the level of the non-Biblical 
as to obliterate all difference between them; and 
they say that such an attitude can only be due to in- 
tentional hostility to revealed religion and the Bible. 

Now I think I am entitled to say from my own 
personal knowledge that the words ‘ History of 
Religion,’ when they were made the motto of the 
movement, had a far more comprehensive signifi- 
cation. At the time when this movement began, 
books with the title ‘Universal History of Re- 
ligion’ had not yet influenced theological study. 
The words were not borrowed by us from the works 
of other men on extra-Biblical religions. The co- 
operation of lay scholars—valuable as it afterwards 
became—was at that time almost non-existent. 
Least of all were we animated by hostility to 
the Bible or to Christianity. On the contrary, 
the thoughts that then filled our minds had 
arisen within theology itself and had a definitively 
positive character. When we spoke of the 
“History of Religion,’ we always meant in the 
first place the History of the Religion of the 
Bible. We involuntarily conjoined the two great 
words ‘ History’ and ‘ Religion,’ which had been 
the guiding stars of our lives. It was our enthusi- 
asm which coined the expression ‘ History of 
Religion’ in this sense. Before our eyes, uplifting 
us and bearing us onward, stood a wondrous picture 
—the Religion of the Bible in all its glory and 
dignity. We had come to see that such a pheno- 
menon can be understood only when it is under- 
stood in its history, in its growth and becoming. 
It seemed to us to be a sublime task to understand 
this religion in its depth and breadth, to trace it 
through its winding course, to be present at the 
birth of its deepest thoughts. 

The question has often been asked how this 
historical movement arose, and some strange con- 
jectures have been offered. As a matter of fact, 
it is nothing but a new wave of the mighty historical 
current set in motion by our great idealist thinkers 
and poets, which has affected our entire mental life, 
and has now long influenced our theological outlook 
also. Indeed, the foundations of the historical move- 
ment in theological study are the same as those laid 
by our teachers Harnack and Wellhausen, although 
in some details we may have parted company with 
these honoured men. But we also find our lofty 
models in the great historians of our nation. Long 
ago—if I may be allowed to speak of myself— 
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before I knew anything about theology, I found in 
Gustav Freytag, with his affectionate understanding 
of the inmost nature of our nation, the model for 
every student of the history of the human mind ; 
and our sole aim was to apply with strict consist- 
ency to the study of the Bible the same principles 
as are followed in all other historical work, and have 
long been recognized as natural and valid in that 
field. That we should meet with so much opposi- 
tion we, in our inexperience, certainly never im- 
agined ; but all the greater has been our joy to find 
the inward affinity between the lines of study 
recognized by our lay friends, so that historians, 
philosophers, and philologists have come to our 
aid as friends and fellow-workers. 

Our first encounter was with the school of 
Wellhausen to which we ourselves had belonged, 
and whose great and imperishable work I have 
never been weary of praising. This school had 
concluded a dubious alliance between the History 
of Religion and Literary Criticism—an_ alliance 
in which, in our opinion, the former was not allowed 
its fullrights. Here also our attitude was obscured 
by misunderstandings, and I should like to state 
here emphatically that we do not dream of opposing 
Literary Criticism in itself. No one who is 
acquainted with the condition in which the Bible 
tradition has come down to us can wish to deny 
that there is a place for scientific criticism. The 
critical spirit will last as long as Biblical Science 
itself, even although the positions adopted by 
individual critics or schools of criticism—ourselves 
included—subsequently prove to be erroneous. 
Further, with the method of research followed 
by the Wellhausen school, which makes literary 
criticism the basis of constructive historical work, 
no fault can be found. The student must, of 
course, first know what the tradition, after it has 
been purged from its errors, actually says, before 
he can proceed to delineate the history that lies 
behind the sources. 

Our objections, therefore, are in no way directed 
against criticism as such, but against the tendency 
to postulate an over-close relation between Literary 
Criticism and the History of Religion. The school 
of Wellhausen was and still is inclined, in its 
constructive historical work, to be too subservient 
to the literary documents, overlooking the fact that 
special precautions must be taken if the actual 
history is to be successfully reconstructed from the 
sources, however carefully these may have been 
sifted. For example, some of the followers of 
Wellhausen thought they were safe in dating a 
thought or a conception in the period in which it 
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appears in our sources ; but in doing so they have 
given insufficient weight to the fact that these 
sources were certainly not compiled with the object 
of providing after ages with a complete picture of 
the history of the religion. It is quite possible that 
a thought, an incident, a conception, a turn of 
speech, a custom, appearing in our documents at a 
late period, really belongs to a much earlier age. 

But we had another point of difference with 
Wellhausen’s school. They were disposed to pay 
too little heed to what has mot come down to us in 
the literature. How much there is in the life and 
thought of an ancient people, passing from lip to 
lip, which never or not till quite a late period 
appears in the literature! All the rich content of 
such oral tradition must be included in our total 
reckoning, if that reckoning is to be accurate. 
The Wellhausen school follow too closely the 
principle, quod non est in actis, non est in mundo, 
and place too much weight on the argument ex 
silentio. For example, because the older narratives 
of Genesis, as we have them, come to us in the 
versions of the Jahvist and Elohist, they are ascribed 
to the dates of these writers, whereas there is no 
doubt whatever that they go back to a much earlier 
time, and were merely redacted and edited by these 
writers or schools of writers. It is another instance 
of the same procedure when scholars ascribe to an 
individual writer, whose name has by chance come 
down to us, what was really the product of a much 
larger circle of men. An element of the national 
faith, such as the name ‘ Jahveh Zebaoth,’ was said 
to be a creation of Amos ; the figure of the Satan 
was a creation of Zechariah; and the highly de- 
veloped Individualism of a later age was declared 
to be, not the final product of a whole history of 
civilization and religion, but simply a conception of 
Ezekiel, whereas Ezekiel was only the first to formu- 
late it clearly and dogmatically. 

In this connexion there is another thing that 
should not be left unsaid. The predominant im- 
portance attached to Literary Criticism has also 
pushed into the background all interest in the 
history of the literature on its esthetic side. To be 
sure, Wellhausen himself is entirely guiltless in this 
matter. That great and versatile scholar all along 
devoted much attention to the literary forms of the 
Old Testament writings, and described in masterly 
fashion the esthetic qualities of the Jahvist narra- 
tive. Indeed, a school of literary history might 
have been expected to arise under his inspiration. 
Things have turned out differently, but there is all 
the greater reason why we should now make up for 
lost time and do what has been neglected. 
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In future, therefore, these two lines of study— 
the History of Religion and Literary History— 
should work together. Such co-operation will, we 
hope, infuse fresh life into the study of Literary 
Criticism. 

There are numerous other points to which 
reference might be made, but I shall mention only 
one ‘more—the dryness and lack of interest that 
characterize so many Old Testament commentaries. 
This peculiar insipidity of our exegesis is perhaps 
due to the fact that’ our scholarship is a direct 
descendant of Rationalism, and that the revolution 
which took place in theology at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century affected our science but 
slightly and left no lasting impression. Even 
Wellhausen, who is as far as possible from- being 
a Rationalist, did not succeed in changing this type 
of exegesis, although we gladly acknowledge that 
there are many exceptions among the works pro- 
duced by his school. One of the most urgent 
tasks of theology to-day is to bring about such a 
reform of Bible exposition as would lay the main 
emphasis on the understanding of the religion and 
especially of the religious personalities. 

But our objection to the one-sidedness of literary 
criticism is only one aspect of our historical move- 
ment. There is another aspect which is attracting 
far more attention to-day and which is usually in 
men’s minds when that movement is mentioned. 
In order to explain what I mean, I may be allowed 
to go a little further back. 

Our historical work is concerned with a book 
which has always occupied a unique place in the 
Christian Church and which our fathers have always 
looked upon as given by God Himself. This special 
significance of Holy Scripture is the real and actual 
basis of all Biblical scholarship. | It is just because 
the theory of inspiration—although in principle 
long ago destroyed or revolutionized—is still 
working in men’s minds everywhere, that all work 
on the Bible has an interest that it would not other- 
wise possess. Buble study lives and moves in this 
special significance of all that concerns the Bible. 
Should the time ever come—we believe it never 
will come—when the Bible ceases to be the founda- 
tion of the Christian Church, Bible scholarship 
would also receive a fatal blow. 

But, on the other hand, it is ‘also undeniable, that 
this position of the Bible has sometimes prevented 
and sometimes retarded the scientific study of it, 
and that these dangers have not entirely disappeared 
even now. From its very beginning down to the 

1 This task has been taken up in recent works. See 
especially the so-called ‘ Géttinger Bibel.’ 
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present day, all scientific work on the Bible has been 
an endeavour to break away from the limits of the 
Canon of Scripture. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, it was found that the Revelation of 
St. John belongs to the Jewish extra-canonical 
apocalyptic type of literature, and that it is un- 
intelligible apart from that literature. Even our 
rationalistic predecessors had had their attention 
called to the numerous parallels to Biblical narra- 
tives supplied by classical tradition. Down to 
thirty years ago it was the universal practice to 
restrict Biblical scholarship to the contents of the 
Canon. The ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ for example, 
the ancient Christian literature that immediately 
succeeded the New Testament writings, were not 
used in the exposition of the New Testament, 
although they closely resembled the writings con- 
tained in that collection. It was only slowly and 
reluctantly admitted that the two literatures are 
to a large extent indistinguishable. It was also 
maintained that the New Testament was to be 
explained from the Hebrew Canon, leaving out of 
account the writings that lie between the Old and 
the New Testament, the so-called Old Testament 
Apocrypha. The claim that the eschatology of the 
New Testament should be interpreted, not from 
Old Testament prophecy but from contemporary, 
1.e., late Jewish thought—a claim perfectly clear 
and almost axiomatic to every student of history— 
aroused indignant surprise. It was at this juncture, 
when this tendency had long been in vogue, that 
the representatives of the historical movement 
came forward, bringing nothing novel or strange, 
but merely applying well-known principles of 
historical study to an epoch of ancient history. 
Here also in principle we are at one with the 
Wellhausen school. Whereas previous scholarship 
had entirely omitted all reference to the religions 
of other peoples, Wellhausen and his disciples, 
especially Stade, had studied various primitive 
religions, in particular that of the Arabs. Pursuing 
the same path and continuing work already begun, 
the historical movement took up the study of 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Persian religion, and it 
claims to have shown that at some points, import- 
ant if not numerous, Hebrew and Jewish religion 
reveals dependence on foreign influence. These 
questions have turned out to be of special import- 
ance for the study of the New Testament. It is 
now known from the papyri that at the time of the 
great turning-point in the history of religion, a 
pronounced Syncretism, 7.e. a mixture, combining 
elements of many older religions, was proceeding 
in the Hellenistic world; and the question has 
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emerged, whether and to what extent nascent 
Christianity has drunk out of this stream. 

This widening of the horizon took place very 
slowly, and has only now become generally known. 
If it cannot be said to have fundamentally changed 
the attitude of Biblical scholarship, it has at least 
changed its direction. Just as a man who knows 
only one language does not really know any lan- 
guage; just as he who studies the history of one 
state requires to know something of what the life 
of a state means; so it is our conviction that all 
religions constitute an essential unit, and that the 
student of the religion of the Bible must needs know 
in addition something of Religion as such. As a 
matter of fact, therefore, Biblical study opens out 
at this point into the Universal History of Religion. 
At the same time it must be said emphatically that 
it was not the effrontery of a few men that led to 
the taking up of this position ; it is inherent in the 
nature of historical study. If there is to be a real 
and scientific study of the religion of the Bible— 
and the interests of the Protestant Church properly 
understood are deeply concerned that there should 
be—then there must also be a study of the history 
of religion in the sense just explained. The numer- 
ous risks that attend such a study—and how many 
faint hearts have raised warning voices over the 
cradle of this babe ?—must not be allowed to 
frighten us from it. He who seeks the truth always 
walks on a narrow ledge across the abyss. It has 
ever been thus and always will be. 

The only serious arguments against such an 
attitude are those which urge that studies of this 
kind will ultimately destroy the Christian Religion. 
To the student of history, all religion, including 
the Christian religion, is a phenomenon of the 
human mind. But the Christian believes in a 
Divine revelation. Wherever religion is experienced, 
it is experienced as an inward communion, a 
reciprocal converse between God and man, and the 
religious mind can never surrender this conviction. 
It-would appear, therefore, that a man who tries to 
deal with history scientifically, and who at the same 
time feels a deep personal interest in religion and 
in the Christian Church, must find himself faced 
by a serious conflict of duties. We are, however, 
firmly convinced that these two things—the in- 
satiable hunger of the human heart after God and 
the ineradicable search after Truth—come from one 
and the same Divine source, and can therefore never 
contradict each other. There must be a way out. 
But that way out is certainly not the way indicated 
by a conventional crude Supernaturalism. We are 
not entitled to select from the course of history 
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some isolated facts or some entire periods and de- 
clare that these and these alone are of God and 
supernatural. Just as no engineer of our day, who 
has built with materials of insufficient strength, is 
entitled to rely on Divine interposition—we should 
rather call such conduct dishonest—just as no 
student of natural science, coming upon a pheno- 
menon that he cannot explain, is entitled to take 
refuge in the supposition that it is due to other than 
natural causes ; so it is simply impossible for an 
historian to permit fundamental exceptions within 
the entire course of history. He cannot dissect 
the history of religion into a part that is revealed 
and a part that is of man. Were it really the case 
that sometimes, and no one can say how often, the 
continuity of Nature is suspended and replaced by 
something else, there would be an end to all science. 

But of course there is a point where the two 
apparently irreconcilable interests do unite—a 
point that has long been familiar to every religious 
mind in all other spheres except Biblical scholarship. 
In Church History we find the religious and the 
historical view existing side by side without im- 
pinging upon each other in any way. Luther was a 
gift of God to the German nation. We say that 
with glad conviction, but we straightway set about 
discovering how Luther became a reformer. And 
we do the same with men and events of our own 
time. We know that we are the offspring of our 
parents, but we also claim that we and all other 
creatures have our being from God. We believe 
in the Holy Ghost who brings us to Gody but that 
does not prevent us from reflecting upon the actual 
paths by which we have thus been led to Him. 
And we do the same in practical affairs. We know 
that the children of a degraded family will in all 
probability be degraded, but we are conscious of 
the duty of doing what in us lies to remove them 
from such conditions, and are sure that he who 
would limit his efforts in such a case to praying for 
a miracle would be acting wickedly. We do not 
expect that God will give the light of the gospel 
to Darkest Africa without the co-operation of 
Christendom, and still we render Him praise for 
every successful missionary effort. Thus the 
natural human view and the religious view can 
quite well exist together. Should not the same 
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hold good for the study of the history of religion P 
Who will interdict the religious historian when he 
comes to the climaxes of history, or when he reviews 
its entire course, from folding his hands in reverent 
silence and realizing that he is at one with the 
religious minds of all time ? As he thus muses, he 
will say, Wherever a heart has been uplifted to God, © 
however inadequate the forms, in Israel or anywhere 
else in the world, God has never been far off: 
whenever His chosen children have tasted of His 
grace and seen something of His truth, it was He 
who gave this to them. His name is worshipped 
among the nations ; as the prophet says: North 
and South lie in the peace of His hands. Over 
all is the Spirit of God, here in lesser, there in 
greater fullness. Sometimes it is as if heaven itself 
were opened, and the Word, which at other times is 
like seed scattered abroad, itself becomes flesh. 
‘ The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came‘by Jesus Christ.’ 

We are sure that the historical movement, by 
shedding new light on the ancient Scriptures, is 
truly serving genuine religion. Never do we 
experience greater joy than when we discover 
golden treasure where only rubbish has been looked 
for. There are, it is true, other passages of the Old. 
Testament to which earlier expositors, unable to 
read them in the light of history, have given mean- 
ings derived from later, more developed religion : 
to these passages our fidelity to truth has com- 
pelled us to give a more limited significance. 

To our great joy we are receiving an increasing 
body of testimony from working clergymen, assur- 
ing us that they are finding the results of our work 
serviceable for the edification of their people. It 
is our hope that the genuine zeal which this move- 
ment has produced will carry it further still. As 
long as such enthusiasm lasts, no foe will be able 
to hurt it. 

When I once more recall the lofty aim which the 
historical study of religion has in view, and compare 
with it the poor results we have been able to 
achieve, my heart is filled with sadness, and in 
closing I feel constrained to say: ‘Do not judge 
us by what we have done, but by what we have 
attempted ; not by what we have achieved, but by 
the goal at which we aim.’ 
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Literature. 


JAMES WARD. 


JAmEs WarD, after his article ‘ Psychology’ (1886) 
appeared in, the ENcycLop@pIaA BRITANNICA, 
was regarded as one of the foremost of psychologists. 
This reputation was established and enhanced by 
his two sets of Gifford Lectures—‘ Naturalism and 
Agnosticism’ (1899) and ‘The Realm of Ends’ 
(1911), and by his ‘ Psychological Principles ’ (1918). 
We are, therefore, grateful to Professors Sorley and 
Stout for gathering together in Essays in Philosophy 
(Cambridge University Press; 16s. net) these 
dozen Essays, for, as some Rabbis said of the text, 
“ His leaf also shall not wither (Ps 1°),’ it can be said 
of Ward’s works—even his less elaborate sayings 
have a permanent vitality. Only two of these 
essays, the first and the last, deal with religious 
topics: Can Faith remove Mountains (1879), and 
The Christian Ideas of Faith and Eternal Life 
(1924)—‘ the last thing he wrote a few months 
before his death.’ We wish there were more of 
these, for, as his daughter says, ‘He always re- 
cognized, and often said that philosophy alone 
could never greatly ease “‘the burden of the 
mystery.” His own courageous attitude to life 
and death was not due to philosophy, but to that 
instinctive faith in a God which his philosophical 
writings were largely an attempt to justify ’ (p. 51). 

Essay VIII., ‘Heredity and Memory,’ combats 
Weismann’s theory of heredity, and No. X., 
‘Einstein and Epistemology,’ discusses critically 
the implications of the theory of Relativity, the 
others enforce philosophical principles in the way of 
criticism and construction which are associated 
inseparably with his name. The: necessity of a 
percipient for perception, of a knower for know- 
ledge, the selective spontaneity of life, the reality 
of moral values for the understanding of history— 
all these are found here. 

Much, however, as we value the Essays, we 
value even more the Memoir (96 pp.), written by his 
daughter, for it gives us Ward himself as an object 
of intense interest for the psychologist. Many who 
know his writings know little of his life, and they 
will be grateful for this candid Memoir. Here we 
find the record of one whom no insurance society 
could accept, living to the patriarchal age of eighty- 
two. We find one who, Luther-like, felt and fought 
his soul’s dubieties so keenly that at times they 
seemed like | physical antagonists—in short, an 
intensely interesting record as we follow it in its 


struggle with straitened and involved family cir- 
cumstances to the outward peace and ease of 
academic renown. 

Ward’s theological difficulties, his somewhat 
acid temper, his pilgrimage from faith to doubt, 
which left the first half of his life in shallows and 
miseries—and then the calmer and mellower 
season of academic work and growing reputation 
until he died with—‘ Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace,’ on his lips are all here. 

“He had too much philosophy that we might all 
have alittle,’ saidanadmirer. We feel like saying— 
“He had too little religion that we might all have 
more,’ which is just saying that his life was vicarious. 
He felt that the serenity of the Upper Room was not 
for him here while the enemy were seeking to under- 
mine the foundations, so he fought valiantly in 
the gates ; and while he felt his own loss thereby, 
we recognize that it was a permanent gain for others. 
“He kept open the way for faith ’—words of Kant 
often used by himself. We would conclude, adopt- 
ing Professor A. E. Taylor’s words (Mind, 1912): 
‘Our natural impulse is simply to thank God that we 
have had such a philosopher as Dr. Ward among us.’ 


A QUAKER INTERPRETATION 
OF CHRIST. 


Still another individualistic presentation of Chris- 
tianity comes to us, this time from the ‘ Friends ’— 
Christianity as Life, by Edward Grubb, M.A. 
(Swarthmore Press ; 7s. 6d. net). If we leave out 
the specially Quaker element (but that is like leaving 
Hamlet out of the play !) the book is an admirable 
statement of the Gospel facts. Perhaps one ought 
to modify this praise so far as the author’s view of 
the Person of Christ is concerned. But we shall 
know about this better when the later volume on 
“The Truth of Christianity’ appears. Meantime 
we are thankful for what we have, as an instal- 
ment of what seems to promise a number of books 
on ‘ The Nature of Christianity.’ 

The book is divided into four sections: (1) The 
Religion of Jesus; (2) The New Life (including 
the ‘ Pauline Interpretation’ and the ‘ Johannine 
Interpretation’); (3) The Christian Church (in- 
cluding a long section on the Sacraments); and, 
finally, (4) a somewhat truncated review of 
Christianity in Human Life. By far the most 
interesting sections are the first and third. The 
first contains the author’s view of the life and 
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ministry of Jesus. It is done with knowledge 
and in a fine spirit. Everybody will learn some- 
thing from these fascinating pages. In particular, 
the treatment of the Temptation is admirable. 

But the treatment of the Gospels is marred by 
the determined effort to force the facts into a 
Quaker frame. The main thesis is, of course, that 
love is the way, and that evil is never overcome by 
force but by gentleness. Any one who maintains 
that thesis without qualifications is compelled to 
face the facts: (x) that Jesus preached judgment 
on Sin; and (2) that He used force in cleansing the 
Temple. We have not been able to discover here 
any treatment of the second of these facts. And as 
to the first, the author rides off on an easy-going 
horse. The disciples must have misunderstood 
Jesus about judgment! Another, and minor, 
example of arbitrary statements in the same 
connexion is that when Jesus called His disciples 
to love their enemies, He was demanding, and they 
probably recognized that He was demanding, 
forgiveness for the Roman oppressors of the nation. 

As a Quaker, the author does not believe in 
sacraments, and he disposes very readily of the 
statement that Jesus instituted any sacrament. 
On broad grounds he thinks that a non-sacramental 
religion was in the line of the prophetic conception 
of religion as against a religion of form and ritual, 
forgetting that the Old Testament prophets were 
confirmed symbolists. Ezekiel went to an extreme 
in teaching by symbols. But, apart from this 
general standpoint, Mr. Grubb asserts.,that the 
evidence for Christ’s appointment of a sacrament is 
invalid. And when he is confronted by Paul’s claim 
to have Christ’s authority for such an appointment, 
he says, ‘Probably it is a strong assertion of his belief 
in the truth of the tradition that had come to him.’ 

There are not a few statements on other points 
that are as doubtful as the peculiarly Quaker pro- 
nouncements. ‘The New Age is the age of the Spirit 
—and the Spirit means for Paul the living per- 
sonality of Jesus ’—that is a fashionable but entirely 
questionable view of Paul’s belief about the Spirit. 
But it is ungrateful to dwell on differences when we 
have so much to appreciate, and it is only fair to say 
that, quite apart from the individualistic element 
here, Mr. Grubb has given us a book that will help 
to make the New Testament alive to many. 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE USE 
OF WINE. 


The Teaching of the Early Church on the Use of 
Wine and Strong Drink (Columbia University 
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Press ; $3.00) is one of the Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law issued under the 
Sanction of the University of Columbia. Such an 
origin prepares a reader for a fully documented, 
well-balanced, and patiently reasoned inquiry. 
This treatise exceeds expectation, in its dispassionate 
argument on so many difficult issues, and in the — 
clearness and grace of its style. Its writer, Irving 
Woodward Raymond, Ph.D., is one of the teachers 
in Columbia College, and both in his bibliography 
and his citations, he discloses his mastery of the 
periods of early Christian Church history. Be- 
ginning with an examination of the dictates of 
Judaism, passing on to an exposition of the Hellen- 
istic-Roman counsels, he reaches a concise state- 
ment of the New Testament ideal. Then he traces 
the increasingly ascetic discipline of the teaching 
of the Eastern and Western Fathers, and of the 
customs of the later secular and monastic life. 
So enhghtening is this review that one wonders 
that this has not been done before. Dr. Raymond 
definitely declines to be a propagandist. His 
interest is in the ascertainment of truth rather 
than in the advocacy of any new point. Yet one 
may surmise that the reading of these pages would 
be more agreeable to a prohibitionist than to the - 
advocate of another view. The deepest impression 
left is the concern of all moral teachers in every age, 
because of the manifold cost, and the unbearable 
curse of drunkenness—so universally bound up 
with a free use of wine. The only critical remark 
to be made is that this finely ordered survey is 
concerned chiefly with the use and abuse of wine. 
It has little reference to ‘strong drink.’ It does 
not allude to the use of alcohol, in the forms common 
to-day. 


DEAN INGE. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued a 
new edition, at 3s. 6d. each, of the two volumes of 
Essays by the Dean of St. Paul’s, so well known 
under their frank and somewhat egotistical title 
Outspoken Essays. The first volume was pub- 
lished (or at least its contents were) about eight 
years ago, and it was this volume that procured for 
its author the reputation for gloomy pessimism 
that has stuck tohim. The reputation is not really 
deserved. Itis true the Dean has an uncomfortable 
habit of calling a spade a spade. He looks at the 
condition of the present-day Church and says his 
real say about it. He thinks little, for example, of 
the recruits that are being received into the ministry. 
The preaching is feeble, ministers interfere in an 
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ignorant fashion in things they know little about, 
such as economic problems and industrial disputes. 
They are too much interested in ecclesiastical 
millinery and too little in truth. One reason why 
the Church attracts such poor stuff to its pulpit 
is that there is a general belief that a man cannot 
preach the Gospel without doing violence to his 
scientific conscience. The current conflict, too, 
between science and religion is in many ways 
injurious, and truth cannot be suppressed by mere 
authority. 

These are some of the opinions that have earned 
for the Dean of St. Paul’s his sombre repute. And 
there are others, of course, such as his scepticism of 
the inevitableness of progress. But, on the other 
hand, as these volumes amply testify, Dr. Inge is 
a robust believer, with a creed that is substantially 
conservative, though eccentric, or at least individual 
on certain matters. And no man with his faith 
could be a pessimist. On the other hand, his 
directness, his almost brutal sincerity, his vision, 
his independence, and his breadth of view make 
him a priceless asset to the cause of religion. If 
we had many Inges, or even Ingelets, in our pulpits, 
who would blurt out truth, however disconcerting, 
the cause of religion would be greatly advanced. 
These two volumes, in their cheapened form, will 
do a great service to the Church and to all that the 
Church stands for. 


WHICH JESUS? 


Good sermons are always welcome, and some 
collections even sell well. Whether this is because 
people like to read, as well as hear, good sermons, 
or for some more utilitarian reason, is not clear. 
At any rate, here is a volume of sermons worth 
reading, as they must have been worth hearing : 
Which Jesus? Young Britain’s Choice, by the Rev. 
J. H. Howard, M.A. (Evans, Dolgelley ; 3s. 6d. 
net). They were all delivered to a congregation 
first, and some of them were afterwards heard on 
big Church occasions. The title is from the first 
sermon, in which the preacher uses a fact, if it be 
a fact, mentioned in the Armenian version of one 
of the Gospels, that Barabbas was called Jesus. 
So that Pilate’s question was put in this striking 
fashion : ‘Whom will ye that I release unto you, 
Jesus Barabbas or Jesus the Christ?’ That 
is a good introduction to a volume of sermons, 
and whets the appetite for more of the same. 
And there is more—all sound, cultured preaching, 
with literary illustrations, and in the modern 
spirit. 
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JAMES NAYLER. 


Miss M. R. Brailsford, the author of ‘ Quaker 
Women,’ has written a spirited and sympathetic 
account of James Nayler, George Fox’s most dis- 
tinguished convert—A Quaker from Cromwell’s 
Army : James Nayler (Swarthmore Press ; 6s. 6d. 
net). An interesting introductory chapter on 
“Cromwell’s Quaker Soldiers,’ in which, among 
other things, the relation of those early Quakers 
to the doctrine of non-resistance is set forth, leads 
to the moving and poignant tale. It is Miss 
Brailsford’s aim and endeavour to rescue Nayler’s 
name from obloquy, and to restore him—pilloried 
and branded as he was for spiritual pride and 
blasphemy—to a place at Fox’s side as a Founder of 
Quakerism but little inferior to his leader. She has 
been successful in showing how his six months of 
defection, for which he underwent the extreme of 
man’s cruelty, were preceded by six strenuous and 
self-sacrificing years of eloquent evangelism, and 
were more than atoned for in the last brief term of 
his life, wherein he appeared a veritable apostle of 
humility and Christlike love. ‘ One seems to see him 
in those last months of his life: a man prematurely 
aged, disfigured by the hangman’s branding and 
broken by stripes; a minister disowned by his 
leader and debarred from his fellowship, yet going 
in and out of the Quaker meetings, like another 
beloved apostle, with the message upon his lips: 
* Little children, love one another.”’’ 


One of the most human books on some aspects of 
the Missions problem is An Uphill Road in India, 
by M. L. Christlieb (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net). 
It is really an edited collection of letters sent home 
to a former fellow-worker. All the laughter and 
some of the tears of the missionary’s life are here. 
The descriptions of Indian village life and homes 
are excellent, and not a few of the incidents are 
movingly told in simple, unaffected style which 
adds to their impressiveness. ‘There is an idea 
abroad,’ says the authoress, ‘that converts, simply 
because they are converts and have left an old faith 
for a new, must be better representatives of Chris- 
tianity than those to whom its truths have long 
been familiar. They are credited with the virtues 
of saints, the fortitude of martyrs, the untiring 
enthusiasm of idealists. Whereas, generally speak- 
ing, while faithfully following a new gleam of light, 
and proving their loyalty to Jesus Christ often by 
heroic sacrifices, they also bring with them the 
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deeply rooted habits and ideas of the former atmo- 
sphere. The grandeur of the Christian character 
is not attained by any of us at a leap; certainly 
not by those handicapped by the delusions, dis- 
orders, and darknesses of their old environment.’ 
Many of the incidents illustrate just how true that 
observation is. aoa 

The new Prayer Book is creating some stir in 
Anglican circles. Perhaps that is putting the 
matter gently. Nobody seems quite satisfied with 
it. Some people are excessively dissatisfied with 
it. But, on the whole, most of the different 
‘schools’ in the Church seem prepared to accept 
it, in default of something more to their mind. 
It would be tragic if the issue were different, for 
this book represents twenty years’ labour, and 
a genuine effort has been made to be inclusive. 
That this effort has not been fruitless is proved 
by a book which should be in every Anglican’s 
hands: The New Prayer Book (being a course 
of public lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, by eight lecturers, representing various 
schools of thought in the Church), edited by 
Professor H. Maurice Relton, D.D., with a fore- 
word by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Allen & 
Unwin ; 3s. 6d.). The lecturers are Dr. Relton, 
Miss Evelyn Underhill, Professor F. R. Barry, 
Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, Canon Storr, Canon E. 
S. Woods, Rev. Francis Underhill, and Dr. W..R. 
Matthews. All of them, from different points of 
view, urge the acceptance of this book, and one 
could not get a better proof of its sane compre- 
hensiveness. cee 

Dr. W. E. Orchard publishes the fourth of his 
series of four popular volumes on the Foundations 
of Faith—IV. Eschatological (Allen & Unwin; 55s. 
net). The first was ‘Theological, the second 
‘Christological,’ the third ‘ Ecclesiological,’ and 
this last is ‘ Eschatological,’ being concerned with 
the doctrine of the Last Things. It should be 
noted that this volume contains an Index to the 
whole work. Its contents are on the lines of a 
Dogmatic Eschatology, the chapters treating of 
such subjects as Immortality, Death and Resurrec- 
tion, Judgment, Purgatory, Heaven, and Hell. 
The treatment is clear and thoughtful, the stand- 
point that of a free or liberal Catholicism. In a 
concluding chapter the author identifies the future 
of humanity with the future of Christianity. 


A series of little books, called Benn’s Sixpenny 
Library, is being issued, each of them written by 
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a specialist, and all of them seeking to cover the 
field of human knowledge. ‘The first twelve of the 
series, é.g., included A History of England, by D.C. . 
Somervell; English Literature, by Professor C. H. 
Herford ; and Modern Scientific Ideas, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Other titles, taken at random, are The 
Mind and Its Workings, by C. E. M. Joad; The 
Development of Political Ideas, by Professor F. J. 
C. Hearnshaw; and Relativity, ‘an Exposition 
without Mathematics,’ by James Rice, M.A. There 
are about eighty pages in each book, with biblio- 
graphies, and all done in a popular way. There 
are already well on towards two hundred volumes, 
and those sent to us seem admirable examples of 
intelligible exposition. 


We welcome a volume of sermons by repre- 
sentative ministers of the Free Church of Scotland. 
It has been published by the Publications Com- 
mittee of that Church, with the title The Free 
Church Pulpit (4s. 6d. net). The sermons are the 
message of men who believe in the supreme im- 
portance of preaching. ‘There is no pretence of 
attaching first importance to literary expression, 
or of dealing with all the aspects of the Faith ; but 
the sermons are the utterances of men who regard 
preaching as supremely worth while, and in each 
case they are indicative of the personal traits of 
the writers.’ The choice of the writers is an ex- 
cellent one, and it is due to the Rev. John Macleod, 
O.B.E., of Glasgow, who is the convener of the 
Committee responsible for the publication, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Alexander Stewart, D.D., Rev. 
P. W. Miller, B.D., and the Rev. W. Macleod, 
M.A. 

From the Friends’ Book Centre comes a moving 
and charming account of early Quaker life and 
adventure in America—Nancy Lloyd: The Journal 
of a Quaker Pioneer, by Anna Lloyd B. Thomas 
(7s. 6d.). Nancy was the daughter of Governor 
Lloyd of Pennsylvania, who was the close and 
devoted friend of William Penn. We are allowed 
to see in the artless prose of this young girl the 
hesitations and preparations in England, and the 
early struggles of the pioneers in America, along 
with a domestic life and a tender romance of 
delicate beauty. Quaker literature is extra- 
ordinarily appealing, perhaps because of its nearness 
to Nature, its simplicity, and sincerity. And this 
story will make a strong appeal, because it possesses 
these qualities in every part. The book is not 
unworthy to be placed on the shelf alongside the 
Journal of John Woolman. 
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If, like so many more, you are fascinated but 
often puzzled by the poetry of Francis Thompson, 
get a little book, Francis Thompson and his Poetry, 
by Rev. T. H. Wright (Harrap ; 2s. net). The aim 
is to illustrate the life of the poet by his work, and 
to interpret his work in the light of his life. The 
treatment is clear yet penetrating, deep-going but 
with never a dull line. 


Bishop H. Hensley Henson has published, under 
the title Church and Parson in England (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net), four sermons (‘The Lordship 
of Jesus,’ ‘The Church of England,’ ‘ Robertson 
of Brighton,’ ‘The Christian Ministry’) and six 
Ordination Addresses, in which he seeks to set out 
the great assumptions of the Christian ministry 
and to indicate the conditions of extraordinary 
difficulty under which that ministry must now be 
carried on. Of special interest to preachers will be 
the third of the Ordination Charges, dealing with 
the pastoral sermon (as distinguished from the 
controversial, academic, occasional, special, and 
evangelistic). The volume abounds in wise and 
weighty teaching and direct counsel, and strikes 
a lofty spiritual note. A feature of it is the 
happy use it makes of the older writers on 
the Christian ministry, like Fuller and George 
Herbert. 


The best thing of all is truth, and when your 
mind is settled on a foundation of truth, you know 
where you are, so to speak. But that is just what 
many people in the churches do not know. And for 
them, so far as they are Free Churchmen, a book 
has been written to let them know where they are 
and on what truth they stand. It is called fitly 
The Goodly Heritage of the Free Churches, and the 
author is Mr. H. Jeffs (Independent Press ; 1s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Jeffs vindicates the independent exist- 
ence of Free Churches on grounds of Scripture, 
history, and spiritual results. He traces Free- 
Churchism in the Old Testament. He traces it 
through the ages. He describes the origin of the 
different Free Churches. He points out what they 
have done and what they stand for to-day re- 
ligiously. And, if it is said, ‘Oh yes, but the 
witness of these Churches is exhausted ; the duty 
to-day is to merge in the National Church,’ he 
replies, ‘ No, thank you. We welcome co-operation, 
but such a “merger” is unthinkable. We are 
members of the Catholic Church and function 
better separately and in variety.’ Well, that is a 
_ point of view. And, in any case, we want all 
Churchmen of every complexion to be intelligent 
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Churchmen, and such a book as this will help to 
that end in one direction. 


Mr. George Stewart, the Principal of Skerry’s 
College, has broken new ground and done a good 
bit of work by writing The Story of Scottish Education 
(Pitman & Sons; 5s. net). There are any number 
of histories of individual schools, and most of the 
larger guide-books to our Scottish cities and towns 
give the salient points in the story of their respective 
educational institutions. But strange as it seems, 
the history of Scottish education as a national 
concern has never before been told in any fullness. 
It is a fascinating story and one of which no Scots- 
man has any need to be ashamed. We have it 
well told here. 

A book of reflections, with the title Light My 
Candle, has been prepared under interesting circum- 
stances. It is the joint work of Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke and his son, the Rev. Tertius Van Dyke 
(Revell; $2.00). In the ordinary course of work 
each wrote down ‘briefly and carefully, the 
reflections which came to him about life, and the 
faith which animates life, and the hope which gives 
it the promise of immortality, and the love human 
and Divine which makes it worth living.’ One is 
an old man and the other hardly middle-aged. 
Their fields of work were different and far apart, 
yet when the reflections were put together the 
writers themselves asked, ‘ Did you write that or 
did I?’ There was no deliberate uniformity but 
a unity of purpose which sprang from a common 
conviction. This volume might be used fruitfully 
for daily readings. 


Messrs. Skeffington have published a timely 
volume containing Twenty Harvest Homilies (3s. 
net). The studies are short, but their style is in no 
way spoilt by this, and they gain in pointedness. 
They are edited by the Rev. John Henry Burn, 
B.D., the Rector of Whatfield, and he has brought 
his very considerable experience to bear in his 
choice of contributors. We quote one of the 
sermons in ‘The Christian Year’ this month— 
‘The Thankful Spirit.’ It is by the Bishop of 
Birmingham. We have retained his own spelling, 
on which he writes the following explanatory note : 
‘Tn revising the spelling I hav tried to approximate 
to phonetic spelling cheefly by adopting older 
forms : e.g., ‘“ hevenly ’’ and the like belong to the 
sixteenth century ; and forms like “ wou’d”’ and 
“‘cherisht ” were used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. “ Beleeve’’ is found in the 
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A.V. of 1611. Forms like ‘‘ liv” and “ hav ”’ follo 
an old analogy of shedding a silent final “e.” It 
is indeed well to retain some spellings which ar 
inconsistent with the pronunciation ; but if, e.g., 
we retain the “‘k” in “kno,” the etymology of 
the word is sufficiently respected without retaining 
the hideous final “‘ w,”’ which suggests that the word 
rimes with ‘‘ cow.” Many of the phonetic spellings 
which I use ar taken from the P.B. of 1549 and the 
Bible Version of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.’ 

Another timely book published by Messrs. 
Skeffington is Nature—the Art of God, by the Rev. 
G. T. Shettle (2s. net). There are ten addresses 
in it on Sunshine, Flowers, Summer, Autumn, 
Trees, and other Nature subjects. Much of each 
address is concerned with the phenomena of Nature. 
The author has a power of attractive description 
very finely developed. 


Three other books which come to us in the familiar 
and artistic grey paper jacket of Messrs. Skeffington 
—Dreamers in Action (2s. net), six short studies in 
religious enthusiasm; Wisdom from the Wise 
(5s. net), and Tonics for the Times (3s. 6d. net). 
The author of Dreamers in Action is the Rev. E. H. 
Rudkin, M.A., B.D., Rector of Ninfield. Any 
profits derived from the sale of this book are to go 
to the alterations of the church buildings at Ninfield. 
Tonics for the Times is by the Rev. William Aaron. 
It contains fifty-two short talks, one-for each 
Sunday in the year. Wisdom from the Wise is a 
book of readings for every day of the year. Each 
contains a short meditation by the author, Mr. M. 
Schack-Sommer, on the text, followed by some 
suitable quotation. 


Popular apologetic is of different kinds, some of 
it not very popular, and some of it not very con- 
vincing. But the most effective efforts of this 
kind are those of men who are accustomed to meet 
the enemy in the gate. Professor C. F. Rogers, 
of the Chair of Pastoral Theology in King’s College, 
London, has this excellent outfit, for he has been 
accustomed to deal with hecklers in Hyde Park and 
to hold the fort against all comers. He knows the 
plain man’s difficulties and has met them in Lectures 
in Hyde Park: If we believe in God (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. 6d. net). This is a second series of such 
discussions, the first being on “ Why men believe.’ 
The subjects of this second series are Free Will, 
the Problem of Pain and Theism, and Ethics. 
Professor Rogers handles these themes in no 
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academic fashion. He has his eye always on the 
ball. The discussions are in the best sense popular, 
and they are really a persuasive apologetic such as 
will appeal to the man in the street. 


An excellent little book in the line of popular 
apologetic is Then Shall We Know, by Miss C. L. ° 
Maynard (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. net). While the line 
of argument is to a small degree original, what is 
familiar is freshly and persuasively expressed. 
The main topics handled are such as the reality 
of the spiritual; the relations of Science—‘a firm 
foundation with no house above it in which the 
soul of man can dwell ’—to Religion, which ‘ supplies 
a beautiful superstructure with apparently in- 
adequate foundations’; personality, human and 
divine; sin; prayer; Christ. The devotional 
spirit in which the whole treatment is set adds to 
the charm of the book. 


‘\ 


In r921 a history of The Quakers in England was 
written by Mr. A. Neave Brayshaw, B.A., LL.B. 
A second edition has just been issued (Swarthmore 
Press; 5s. net). The original work has been 
largely rewritten and a new chapter has been 
added on the beginning of Quakerism in America - 
and on the work of William Penn. This volume 
might very well be read along with ‘ The Faith and 
Practice of the Quakers,’ by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
for it is at our peril that we neglect the message 
of the Quakers. In the new chapter there is an 
account of early American persecution. ‘ Terrible 
is the story of ten years’ persecution, fines, im- 
prisonment, appalling flogging of men and women 
publicly under the Cart and Whip Act (one man 
was flogged nine times for allowing a meeting to be 
held in his house), and on Boston Common, in the 
years 1659-1661, one woman and three men were 
hanged. Never did martyrs go to their death with 
more triumphant assurance of victory; William 
Leddra, straitly shut up in a cold, dark room “little 
larger than a saw pit,” chained to a log, thus wrote 
on his last day of this life : 

““ The sweet influences of the Morning Star ike 
a flood, distilling into my habitation, have so filled 
me with the joy of the Lord in the beatity of holiness 
that my spirit is as if it did not inhabit a tabernacle 
of clay, but is wholly swallowed up in the beauty 
of eternity, from whence it had its being. . . . As 
the flowing of the ocean doth fill every creek and 
branch and then retires again toward its own being 
and fulness, leaving a savour behind, so doth the 
life and power of God flow into our hearts, making * 
us partakers of His Divine nature.’’’ 
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There is no language of prayer that has the moving 
appeal of Bible language. Pulpit prayers that are 
redolent of Scripture are extraordinarily uplifting. 
And, therefore, the Rev. David T. Patterson has done 
a real service in bringing together, and publishing, 
Great Prayers of the Bible (Williams & Norgate ; 
2s. 6d. net). The book is divided into two parts : 
(1) Personal Prayers, and (2) Community Prayers, 
and there are clear sub-divisions in both parts— 
Praise, Confession, Intercession, and for certain 
human conditions like trouble. Ministers who do 
not actually use these prayers (and they might do 
worse) might, at least, fill their minds with them, 
and go to their pulpit or prayer-desk with the 


jn tbe 


DHirginibus (Puerisque. 
Television.+ 

‘ Their speech has never a word, not a sound for the 
ear, and yet their message spreads the wide world over, 
their meaning carries to earth’s end.’—Ps 1934 
(Moffatt). 
Do you everread the papers, except that Hammond’s 
made another century, and Yorkshire are beaten 
again ? Well, did you notice a wonderful thing that 
happened the other week—how some people in 
Glasgow saw some others in London? ‘O-o-oh,’ 
you say. ‘That’s a big one.’ Yes, but they did! 
They saw a boy, a London boy; and they in 
Glasgow, speaking over the wireless, asked him. to 
do things, and he did them. ‘Put out your 
tongue,’ they said, and-out it-came, and they, 
hundreds of miles away, saw him. How? Well, 
they tell us it’s quite simple; but it’s too clever 
for me. Did you ever get stuck up in a sum, and 
take it to the teacher, and she said, ‘Oh, that’s 
aneasyone. You see this, and that, and something 
else (and you didn’t!); so that’s quite simple, 
isn’t it?’ And you said, ‘ Ye-es’ ; and went back 
more puzzled than ever. Well, this is like that. 
I’m more puzzled after they are done explaining 
than before. But it seems that everything makes 
a sound—everything. So Mother needn’t be so 
down on you for being noisy! Everything’s 
-noisy. A cabbage looks pretty sleepy.. But it’s 
screaming away all the time. And a chair, and a 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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aroma and the language of them in their memories. 
An admirable book. 


If any readers are interested in conventual life, 
or wish to see its best side, they can do so in The 
House of Refuge, by Miss E. Hamilton Moore 
(Williams & Norgate; 3s. 6d. net). The book 
is really a mystical picture of the soul’s rest 
and peace in a retreat where kindness and piety 
mingled make the retreat a real refuge. The 
charm of the book is its simple and loving 
spirituality, and it is probable that there are 
many worried souls who would find a®*‘ refuge’ 
in its pages. 


Study. 


table, yes, and your face. No, not your mouth, 
your face. And your face makes one sound and my 
face quite another sound. Got that? Well, it 
seems that all sounds are really little waves that go 
rippling along. And what they have done is to 
make an instrument that turns that London boy’s 
face into its own sounds and directs these to (say) 
Glasgow, and then in Glasgow there is another 
instrument that catches the sounds when they 
arrive, and turns them back into the face again. 
Do you follow? No. Good. Neither do I; 
not one bit. So you and I will go and sit at the 
foot of the class, and talk about something else. 
Suppose we speak about this—What sound does 
“your face make? No, no, I don’t mean that. I 
know baby’s always crying; and that you are 
always racketing about and getting into trouble 
for it. I know you can sing and whistle. Can 
you do the kind with two fingers—the long, shrill 
one? Inever could. All my life it’s been a great 
disappointment ; but, of course, you can’t have 
everything. But what sound does your face 
make ? For we’ve always had a kind of television, 
we’ve always been sending out sounds, though we 
didn’t know it, and people far away turn them back 
into our faces, see these quite clear beside them 
there half across the world. There are boys at 
the other end of the earth up against things, 
tempted, going to give in and do something horrid. 
And suddenly they see their Mother’s face! But, 
you say, she’s hundreds and hundreds of miles 
away. Yes. But as she runs about the house at 
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home, doing little kindnesses, and putting through 


the daily tasks, her face is sending out sounds that 
go right across the world and grow into her face 
again out yonder. And her boy sees it, sees how 
vexed she used to look when he did something mean 
or wrong, sees how vexed she would be now if he 
gave in to this temptation. And ‘No,’ he says, 
and sticks to it. ‘No, I will not.’ 

That’s how Jesus Christ helps people. You 
remember that once Peter was doing very badly, 
and through the crowd he caught a glimpse of 
Christ’s face looking at him—oh, so sadly; and 
that pulled him together. Well, it’s like that. 
It’s hundreds of years since Jesus lived on earth ; 
and it was far away even then. But even yet 
when people feel greedy and grabby and selfish and 
cross, and their tempers are rising, and their mouths 
are opening to say horrid things, the way He used 
to live calls up His face, and they just can’t do it, 
not with Him looking at them clearly there. Do 
you never see Him? It would help you, too, when 
your fists are doubling and your passions flaming 
up. 

Your face is making some sound too. But what 
kind is it? Does it help others, or does it tempt 
them? Does it make them better, or does it make 
them worse? Is it easier for them to go straight 
when they think of you, or do you lead them 
wrong? There is no voice, says the Psalmist, there 
are no words heard! Yet always, always, we are 
sending out sounds round about us, and these grow 
into our face ; and, when they see it, are the boys 
and girls that you know helped or tempted? Do 
they do better, or worse ? 


‘Drowning Nenuphars.! 


‘Tam... the lily of the valleys.’—Song 21. 
‘ And he that seeketh, findeth.’—Mt 73. 


What is a drowning nenuphar? Perhaps you 
don’t all know. I can’t blame you. Perhaps not 
many people do know. The words are found in a 
lovely poem. It is by our Poet Laureate, Mr. 
Robert Bridges, and it is called, ‘ There is a Hill.’ 
This is the first verse : 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 
Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine ; 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 
Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 
And pendant branches trail their foliage fine 
Upon his watery face. 


1 By the Reverend Cecil Nicholson, Darwen. 
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In the fourth verse the poet speaks of a place— 


Where spreading crowfoot mars 
The drowning nenuphars. 


What is a drowning nenuphar? I want to tell 
you two things that it is. 

1. It is something to find out. It is always in-. 
teresting to have something to find out. To have 
things to find out is sometimes better than to have 
the things. When you see a word you don’t know, 
try to find out what itmeans. When you see a fresh 
sight or hear a strange sound, find out what it is. 
Do it always. It is often more interesting to find 
things out than to watch a game. You must, of 
course, be careful how you try to find out. Don’t 
be like the boy whose father brought him a drum 
from a fair, and who burst it open to find out where 
the sound came from ; or like the girl who planted 
seeds in her garden, and who, three days after- 
wards, went turning up the soil to see how they 
were growing. Don’t be like that, but do find 
things out. You can all be detectives and dis- 
coverers. The world is full of a number of in- 
teresting things. Why has a cat whiskers? Why 
do frogs croak? How do blue-tits hang on a string ? 
—just tie up a piece of fat and try them. Even in 
the house there are many things. How does the 
water boil ? How does the vacuum clean? How 
does the loud speaker speak and sometimes squeak ? 
You will find the world getting ‘curioser and 
curioser ’ as Alice said in Wonderland. Life will be 
far more pleasant and far more useful if you find 
out things. 

The whole of school life is a process of finding out, 
and it is always better to find things out for yourself. 
Don’t expect the teacher to tell you everything. 
School is like that because life is like that. Some 
of the greatest men have been boys who tried to 
find out. Watts, who invented the steam-engine, 
found out what steam could do by playing with a 
kettle. Benjamin Franklin found out about 
electricity by playing with a kite. Edison and 
Marconi are great inventors because they have all 
their lives been trying to find things out. That 
is what great explorers and travellers do: David 
Livingstone crossing Africa, brave men climbing 
Mount Everest, and the men who set out in wonder 
ships and aeroplanes to explore the icy lands and 
seas that lie about the poles. They go to find out, 
as Kipling says : 


Something hidden, go and find it, go and look 
behind the ranges ; 

Something hid behind the ranges, lost and waiting 
for you, go! 
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It is just the same when you want truth and 
beauty and goodness and love. As long as ever 
you live you can go on finding. You will never 
in this world find all, but there will always be the 
joy of seeking: the joy that Jesus had when He 
was twelve years old, when He sat in the Temple 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and 
asking them questions. One of life’s best joys is 
like the first thing about a drowning nenuphar. 

It is something to find out. 

2. It is something beautiful when found. There 
_ are some things in the world which are not worth 
finding. It is not so with ‘drowning nenuphars.’ 
They are beautiful when found. I know, because 
one day I found some. I was walking in a park 
and I came to a little side path. It was narrow 
and winding and shrub-bordered, and it tempted 
me. I strayed into it. I found it led downward, 
and at the bottom there was a shallow pond, and 
in the pond some drowning nenuphars—Water- 
lilies. Water-lilies, beautiful when found. You 
had to seek them, but they were worth seeking. 

As I said, not all the things we seek are worth 
finding. For some things it is better to wait 
until they come to us. There is a curiosity which 
brings a sting, but lilies are always worth finding, 
because, when you find them, they are beautiful. 

Our Lord Jesus has been called a Lily, and He is 
best worth finding of all the things that we can 
seek. ‘He that findeth Jesus findeth a good 
treasure, yea, a good beyond all.’ We must seek 
Him until we find Him for ourselves, and when we 
find Him we must cling to Him and love Him. 
Then we shall know Him to be the fairest and 
sweetest and best of all that lives or is upon the 
earth. 


Tbe Cristian Year. 
THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Spiritual Freedom. 


“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’—- 
2 Co 317, 

The City of Destruction has been left behind, but 
the pilgrims’ way to the City that hath foundations 
is not only long, but wearing. Still, they toil and 
aspire and strive to attain, but are sorely hindered 
in the way, and the one thing they have not, as they 
expected to have, is freedom. Rousseau opened his 
Contrat Social with the famous words, ‘ Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains.’ The Chris- 
tian’s inheritance is real and substantial, but to 
some it seems to be so encumbered with debts and 
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mortgages that they fail to enjoy and to benefit 
by it. 

1. Few words have been more abused than that of 
liberty. Madame Roland’s often quoted exclama- 
tion, ‘ O Liberty, what crimes have been committed 
in thy name !’ may really have run, as we are now 
told, ‘ How thou hast been played with!’ Both 
are true. But even worse than playing fast and 
loose with a sacred name is that its very meaning 
is so continually misunderstood. 

Often liberty implies absence of restraint from 
without, at the hands of some state or community, 
or of some lord or master, or in relation to certain 
regulations and restrictions. The civil and religious 
liberty for which men have had sometimes so long 
and so earnestly to contend means the removal 
of all unjust restraints upon citizens as regards their 
beliefs or actions. Many can think of no other 
‘liberty ’ than this. The chains to which Rousseau 
referred were those of unrighteous laws, of injurious 
privilege, of proud oppression, or the artificial 
restraints of an iniquitously constituted social 
order; and he pleaded with enthusiastic rhetoric 
that these might be removed, and then the primeval 
reign of liberty would return. The men of the 
French Revolution of 1789 believed him, and 
shouted, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ only to 
find themselves under the dominion of a harder 
tyrant than ever. 

Such freedom should never be undervalued. Its 
attainment is worth many a sore conflict, and those 
martyr souls deserve immortal honour who have 
lived and died to obtain it for their successors, if 
not for themselves. But when this liberty has been 
obtained, man has not yet begun to live. All just 
opportunity has been provided for each to think 
and act for himself, so far as state or society can 
provide it—no more. What will a man do with 
that ‘ free hand’ he has been so anxious to secure ? 

2. What man really wants in his craving for 
‘liberty’ is power ; power for himself, as a living 
creature with certain faculties, to be himself—in 
thought, word, and deed, to work out his own 
nature without let or hindrance. Power to be 
himself, but what is himself? Each man has so 
many selves. It is sometimes said that in each is a 
higher and lower self, but, if we think of the moods 
and changes, the varying conditions without and 
within, of one individual life, it is hard to say what 
the real self is. If full scope is given to lower 
impulses, what is to become of the higher ? Hence 
arises an inner conflict, of which every son of man 
knows something, and the best know most. 
When Racine read his play of ‘ Esther’ to Louis 
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Quatorze, and came to the passage which describes 
the cruel civil war between higher and lower natures 
within the soul, the Grand Monarque interrupted 
him, ‘ I know that war very well.’ (Epictetus, the 
crippled slave, stood in an upper form of the school 
of humanity in which kings and sages have often 
proved themselves dunces and dullards.) 

To realize the highest Self—if this were but as 
easy as men have dreamed! ‘ We needs must love 
the highest when we see it,’ but we soon find how 
impossible it is to make it our own. 

One word has thus far been obviously and in- 
tentionally omitted—God. It is because He is 
left out of the calculation that so many in their 
search for happiness, and others in their endeavours 
after self-realization, utterly fail. Direct attempts 
to secure these high ends always fail. The only 
way to secure happiness is not to strive after it for 
its own sake, but to take the course that leads to it, 
the path where it will always come in by the way. 
The only way to secure true realization of Self is 
not to concentrate thought upon self in attaining 
the great ends of being. God, who is Spirit, has 
created spirits in His own image, and we are so 
made that true self-realization is possible only 
through harmony with Him who has made us and 
the Order of which He is the centre and the goal. 
The truth of the gospel is made known, the message 
uttered and reiterated, it may be with eloquent 
lips, but it is of no avail till the Holy Spirit brings 
it home to the heart and enables the penitent be- 
liever to make it his own. Thus it is thgt moment 
which makes the epoch in a life, as the soul ‘ finds 
Christ,’ or ‘enters into liberty.’ Henry Ward 
Beecher describes in a passage of autobiography 
‘that blessed morning in May when I found out 
that it is God’s nature to love man in his sin for the 
purpose of helping him out of it, as my mother 
loved me when I was in trouble that she might help 
me out of it. Then I found God.’ 

3. The pity is that the brightness of the morning 
fades away so soon. The infant Church found it so 
when Pentecostal joys were over. The religion of 
the average member of the Christian Church to-day 
is far removed from the spontaneous activities, 
the unfettered exercise of powers in sheer delight, 
of those who ate their bread in gladness and single- 
ness of heart, praising God and having favour with 
all the people. 

When the early liberty of the enfranchised soul 
is in danger of being lost, is not one reason that men 
lose the keen sense that they are not under the 
law, but under grace? Having begun in the 
Spirit, they would fain be perfected in the flesh. 
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At the moment of first forgiveness it was the 
astonishing and overwhelming sense of undeserved 
grace that transformed the whole landscape. Later 
on, the message of grace may seem too good to be 
true. The fact is, it is too good not to be true, 
because it is God in Christ with whom we are 
dealing, God the Spirit who brings into liberty. ° 
Law. brings into bondage, love delivers. Law 
restrains, prescribes, prohibits ; love spurns hin- 
drances, prompts, impels, renews, exhilarates ; one 
animating and dominating energy gives the secret 
of all glad effort to those who are freed from law 
and constrained by grace. Such servants of God 
are sons indeed; they do not toil in walking, but 
fly straight to their mark like the eagles and the 
angels. ‘The lover flies, runs, and rejoices,’ says 
Thomas & Kempis ; ‘ he is freed and cannot be held. 
Love feels no burden: counts no pains, exerts 
itself beyond its strength ; talks not of impossibility, 
for it thinks all things possible and all permitted.’ 
‘ Love and do as you like,’ the doctrine propounded 
by Luther, sounds dangerous enough, and the maxim 
has often been shamefully abused. But it is the 
safest of all doctrines, the only abidingly safe 
doctrine, provided the love is pure and supreme. 
He who loves is free. Then shall I run the way of 
Thy commandments, when Thou shalt set my heart 
at liberty. 

4. All this is not inconsistent with a considerable 
measure of conflict, else the doctrine would miss its 
hold of actual life. So far from being inconsistent, 
it is in‘and through conflict that liberty is reached, 
that power is realized, developed, increased. It is 
in conflict that the lessons of love are learned, the 
meaning of love understood, the capacities of love 
unfolded, applied, multiplied. Conflict may be 
sharp and painful, and yet welcomed because of 
its results; conflict becomes joy when enemies 
are base and triumph is assured. Temptation 
itself, like unbelief, may be— 


Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot, 
Who stands calm, just because he feels it writhe. 


But it is well to face the facts. A man who 
walks by the Spirit is not freed entirely from the 
tremendous power of past habits. He is not freed 
entirely from the conflict of desires, recognized in 
Gal 5!’—a verse which contains a graphic descrip- 
tion of many a Christian life. 

One single false strain in the character may be 
of itself sufficient to bring into bondage the whole of 
an otherwise emancipated life. It is possible to be 
held to earth by only one band. It may sound 
hard when St. James says, ‘ If a man keep the whole 
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law and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.’ 
But put it another way: how if one course of dis- 
obedience be enough to show the hidden mischief 
that is at work and bring all the rest of the life to 
ruin? One quivering tongue of flame is enough to 
show that the house is on fire. One spot of tubercle 
in the lung frightens the physician and the patient. 
One crack in the wall of the reservoir may let loose 
a flood that will sweep away whole villages in its 
train. Lancelot, so noble and chivalrous, fell by 
one fault, all that was pure and good in him clinging 


Round that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be pluck’d asunder. 


And when all the facts of our difficult life are taken 
into account, it might seem as if spiritual freedom 
were impossible. 

5. Liberty is attainable only through the Holy 
Spirit. As many as are led by the Spirit are not 
under the law. So it comes to pass in the course 
of Christian experience, as at its happy beginning, a 
Breath comes from above which we can hear, but 
not see, and does its own work of enfranchisement 
in the struggling soul. The breath of our own spirit 
is not nearer or surer, but with an infinite energy 
which mocks our puny endeavours the Divine 
Power lifts, wafts, bears the spirit on and up, far 
beyond the regions of conflicting desire and the 
cramping fetters of inveterate self-love. If these 
things are so, it might be asked, why should a 
Christian ever be defeated in spiritual conflict ? 
The answer is that there is no question concerning 
the amplitude of spiritual resource, but Christians 
fail to realize their privileges. Of what use is it 
that all provision is made for a great campaign 
—ammunition, arms, accoutrements, down to the 
last button on the soldiers’ uniform—all the plans 
of a Von Moltke skilfully elaborated, so that it is 
clear that the enemy has been outwitted, out- 
numbered, out-generalled, if all the time the rank 
and file of the army are discouraged, supine, inert, 
or half sympathize with the enemy? ‘If we live 
by the Spirit,’ runs the timely apostolic counsel, 
“by the Spirit also let us walk.’ Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has set you free : stand fast 
first, and then go forward. So victory shall be 
realized here and now in a bloodless war, and 
perfect triumph be reached at last— 


The ultimate, angels’ law 
Indulging every instinct of the soul 
There where law, life, joy, impulse are one thing. 
iW. T. Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, 122. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Harvest Thanksgiving. 
The Thankful Spirit. 


‘In everything giv thanks.’—1 Th 5}8, 


A hard saying to some of us, who think that 
some leav shou’d be left for complaining. How can 
a man giv thanks honestly, when, for example, 
some heavy blo has fall’n upon him? In spite of 
the example of Job: in spite of his great words, 
“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: 
Blessed be the name of the Lord’: in spite of this 
many a man wil say, ‘ No, it is too much to call on 
me to giv thanks: the thing cannot be done ; and 
I must not make a pretence of doing it.’ 

We must take this objection seriously, for we kno 
that God wil not bear with hypocrisy. Let us 
remember too that St. Paul himself said, ‘ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ The 
precept, ‘In everything giv thanks,’ must be 
spiritually understood. 

But now it is needful to be honest all round. To 
say that a passage of the Bible must be interpreted 
‘spiritually,’ does not mean that we may giv it 
any explanation which seems to us sensible and 
religious-sounding, nor may we feel that we hav 
said ‘Good-bye’ to the ‘letter’ of the passage. 
The ‘letter’ is to be retained to be our help in 
reaching the ‘spirit.’ Just as the clothes of a man 
ar not the man himself, but yet can tel us a good 
deal about the man, so that often we recognize him 
by his clothes, so the letter—the actual words—of 
any text wil supply the key to the inner meaning 
of the passage. If St. Paul says, ‘In everything 
giv thanks,’ we must not simply leav out the words 
‘in everything’; we must not say that the spirit 
of the text is just ‘be thankful ’—‘ sometimes’ ; 
we must face the words and ask, ‘ What did St. Paul 
really mean by so strong an expression as “In 
everything giv thanks” ?’ 

St. Paul does not content himself with saying, 
‘ Be thankful to God for your blessings, when your 
blessings come.’ He means ‘ Let thankfulness be 
a permanent element in your life.’ In truth it is 
not enuf to say to us, ‘ Be thankful for your bless- 
ings,’ for we do not see far enuf to recognize all our 
blessings as they come. As those of us who ar older 
look bak over life, we see many gifts of the Hevenly 
Father for which we felt no gratitude when we 
receiv’d them. God sent us experiences that were 
ruf, disappointments that were bitter, losses which it 
seem’d cou’d never be repaired. And yet now, 
counting up loss and gain, and tracing the thred of 
Providence thru all the years, we see that our 
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Father was blessing us even in those experiences. 
Reflection teaches so much now, but Faith wou’d 
hav taught us years ago and saved us many bitter 
hours, had we but cherisht Faith. Certainly in this 
St. Paul is our example. We remember how at 
Philippi his hopeful work was suddenly interrupted, 
and he and Silas were cast into prison. Hardly 
matter to giv thanks for, we shou’d say ; but it is 
written, ‘About midnight Paul and Silas were 
praying and singing hymns unto God.’ And again, 
when the Apostle at last arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, a prisoner in a far land to be tried 
for his life, it is written, ‘ He thanked God and took 
courage.’ 

This exiled prisoner thanked God! Why? 
Only because a few fellow-Christians, persons of no 
consequence, who cou’d do litl for him, had come 
to meet him in Rome. But he saw the Hand of God. 
Does not this incident, coupled with his previous 
conduct at Philippi, sho us exactly what St. Paul 
ment, when he wrote to the Thessalonians, ‘In 
everything giv thanks’? 

Of course there was Faith and a good under- 
standing of the ways of God behind the Apostle’s 
teaching. He was stedied by a great experience, 
by the recollection of the fact which he described 
in the words, ‘God was pleas’d to reveal his Son 
in me.’ He remembered how God had converted 
him on the road to Damascus. That tremendous 
experience had assured him for ever that God is 
good ; and so he faced life in faith, and was fully 
convinced that the other main experiences of life 
were likewise controled by God and were good. 
So he was redy not merely to giv the Hevenly 
Father occasional thanks, but also to use and main- 
tain a thankful spirit thru the whole of life. We, as 
Christians, ought to aim at going as far as St. Paul. 
We shou’d set ourselves to liv a life of thanksgiving 
in which we ar redy to recognize all God’s fatherly 
lovingkindness. 

No harvest thanksgiving shou’d be merely a 
giving thanks for harvest. We hav to thank God 
not because He comes into our life once a year in 
September or October and givs us stores of food: 
we owe Him thanks rather because He is our life 
from the beginning of the year to the end, This is 
one of the lessons which life itself teaches us: few 
of us can lern it thoro’ly while we ar young. But 
as life develops befor us we discover two great 
facts: (x) that events which seem’d once to be all 
against us turn out in the long run to be tru gifts of 
God, helps for further stages of life: (2) that blos 
which we dred in advance ar soften’d when they 
fall by the hands of God’s good angels. 
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And so we come bak to St. Paul’s noble exhorta- 
tion so full of faith: ‘In everything giv thanks.’ 
Let the whole attitude of our mind and heart be 
thankful! Itis in fact the only true attitude, the 
only attitude which corresponds with the ultimate 
facts of this world. The present awful facts of a 
world which cannot properly recover from the War ° 
ar after all not permanent. They pale befor the 
Vision which the Son of God has givn us ; they can- 
not hold us, as we look for the Resurrection of the 
Dead and the Life of the World to come. Yes, 
tho’ the War did its work and the Flood of calamity 
overtook us and has not yet abated, we kno that 
the Lord sitteth above the water Flood, bringing 
order again and a New World ; and so, even now, 
we giv thanks to the Father thru Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, not for one particular blessing or for two, 
but for His love and care, which do not pass away, 
but continu with us thru all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Son and Heir! 


‘Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son; and 
if a son, then an heir through God.’—Gal 4? (R.V.). 


‘Son’ and ‘heir’! So that is how our position 
and prospects are described! Would the world 
recognize our status when it looks upon us? Is 
there anything kingly or queenly about our very 
walk and conversation? If we have the con- 
sciousness of sons and heirs, that consciousness will 
get into our faces, on to our lips, into our courtesies, 
into our handgrips, and there will be royal signifi- 
cance in all the issues of our life. But perhaps the 
consciousness is not present and regnant in our 
lives. Perhaps we are Christians who have not yet 
claimed or even recognized our kingdom. Perhaps 
we are moving about in depression and poverty, 
and our vast inheritance lies untrodden and un- 
explored. Perhaps we are hugging the title-deeds, 
and we have never realized the unspeakable value 
of our land. Perhaps we have sat down on the 
inside of the gate, like a waiting slave, and we are 
not striding over the estate like the ‘son and heir.’ 
‘ Thou art no longer a bondservant, but ason ; and 
if a son, then an heir!’ To some it has been said, 
in words of awful disillusionment, ‘Thou knowest 
not that thou art poor!’ To others there may be 
equal need of the awaking and inspiring evangel, 
‘Thou knowest not that thou art rich!’ ‘ Lift up 
now thine eyes, and look from the place where 

1'W. Emery Barnes, in Twenty Harvest Homilies, 86. 
(Older forms of spelling adopted by Dr. Barnes.) 
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thou art, northward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and westward: for all the land which thou 
seest to thee will I give it... . Arise, walk through 
the land in the length of it and in the breadth of it ; 
for I will give it unto thee.’ Thou art the son and 
heir. 

1. Where does our impoverishment begin? Per- 
haps it begins in an imperfect sense of sonship, 
which leads to an imperfect realization of our in- 
heritance. Let the one be starved, and the other 
will be impoverished. Exalt the one, and we shall 
enlarge the other. What do we think, then, of 
sonship? What are its primary characteristics ? 

(z) We shall begin with Reverence. That may 
appear to be a very grey element, but it is the 
groundwork of all the rest. There can be no true 
sonship when there is flippancy at the core of the 
life. At the very centre of the life there must be 
a little chapel, serene and untroubled, where the 
wings are quietly folded and the soul is prostrate in 
ceaseless adoration. In the great chapter which 
tells the story of a prophet’s call and ordination, 
the seraphim are described as creatures with six 
wings ; ‘ with twain he covered his face, and with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did 
fly.’ We can claim kinship with the seraphim in 
that we are in possession of the pair of wings with 
which to fly! Never were Christian people more 
busy in flying about than they are to-day! But 
can we claim kinship with the seraphim in respect 
to the other wings? Itseems we are gravely lack- 
ing in those folded wings which suggest an amazed 
sense of the Highest, and which betoken reverence, 
awe, silence, and reserve. Reverence never hinders 
service—it enriches and perfects it. Perhaps if 
we had the folding, covering wings, our very flying 
would have more serviceable results. 

Henry Drummond once went out alone into the 
high Alps. He was there in the early morning. 
The stupendous heights encompassed him on every 
side. He was awed by their majesty. His soul 
was bowed in reverent worship. And, then, what 
happened? He broke out into loud and exuberant 
laughter! The succession was not accidental, it 
was the fruit of a hidden root. The man who 
begins with the reverent recognition of the holiness 
and majesty of God will rise into a buoyancy of 
spirit in which all the merry-making powers will 
have free course to be glorified. Our Lord’s Prayer 
teaches us that before we can pass into the gracious 
liberty of forgiveness and conquest, we must begin 
with the awed and reverent stoop: ‘ Our Father, 
which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.’ In 
the heart of a laughing, exuberant, and healthy 
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sonship there is a quiet and retired retreat where 
the incense of adoration rises both night and day. 

(2) Surely one of the primary elements in son- 
ship is the privilege of intimate communion with 
the Father. And is it not the wonderful heritage 
described to us by Jesus Christ our Saviour, ‘ No 
longer do I call you servants but friends, for all 
things that I have heard from my Father I have 
made known unto you’? Such is the rare and 
secret intimacy to which we are invited by our Lord. 
Have we seized upon this privilege of sonship ? 

Has not the biography of Mr. Gladstone revealed 
to us that he had a way of sharing the intimate 
secrets of his life with the Lord? He had ‘a word 
with his Father’ before he rose to speak in the 
House of Commons. He entered into the secret 
place before he appeared to the public eye. He 
consulted with the Almighty before he formed his 
Cabinets. Such constant communion soon deepens 
into a wonderful intimacy. The restricting reserve 
passes out of the life. The unnecessary shyness 
wears away. The soul and the Father are one. 

(3) And so we may regard it as a very prominent 
characteristic of sonship that it is endowed with 
large and wealthy liberty. But sonship is not only 
distinguished by liberty of communion in the secret 
place, but by an emancipation from many kinds of 
bondage and restriction with which the world is 
burdened and oppressed. Sonship is conspicuously 
and radiantly free. The sons of God ought to fas- 
cinate and win the world by the range and grandeur 
of their freedom. The real son is free from the 
bondage of sin. His life is delivered from the 
haunting wail of sunless and hopeless dejection. 
The real son is free from the tyranny of self. He is 
not imprisoned by a small, exclusive, all-absorbing, 
egoistic, enslaving self. He has ‘a heart at leisure 
from itself to soothe and sympathize.’ The real 
son is free from the enslavement of the crowd. He 
is not daunted by the presence of the great and 
threatening multitude. God’s sons are free and 
bold, and stand alone ! 


They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


Slaves indeed! ‘ But now thou art no longer a 
bondservant, but a son,’ and because a son thou art 
free to defy the crowd and be alone! One with 
God is in the majority. And the real son is free 
from the fear of death. His life moves on, not 
to expected defeat, but to ultimate triumph. The 
approaching shadow does not mark a terminus, but 
a point of transition into the larger and immortal 
life. 
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2. ‘ And if a son, then an heir.’ The coming to 
God is the regaining of our estate. And our estates 
are not all beyond the river we call death. That 
is where we make an impoverishing mistake. We 
are not only heirs of ‘great expectations,’ but 
of great possessions. Superlatively rich are our 
expectations, but we have more than a competency 
by the way. Devonshire is a peculiarly rich and 
fruitful county, but it overflows into Somersetshire, 
and we are in the enjoyment of some of the glory 
before we reach the coveted spot. And so it is of 
heaven and ultimate glory. 


There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign ; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


But the glory overflows! There is something of 
the coveted country even in the highway of time. 


The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields 
Or walk the golden streets. 


Are we in possession of the estate? ‘ Having 
nothing,’ we may yet ‘ possess all things’! How 
is it, for instance, with the night sky? Have we 
any sense of sonship as we gaze upon it, and do we 
regard it as a part of our inheritance ? When we 
contemplate some spacious panorama from an 
Alpine height, or from the hills of our own neigh- 
bourhood, do we thrill in the joy of possession, 
in the privileged sharing in the sonship of our 
God? 

And here is another portion of our estate. 
us listen, as Paul in one sentence defines it. ‘ Ye 
are my joy and crown.’ Where was he gathering 
those delights? He had found them in other 
people’s well-being, in the triumph of his fellow-men. 
He had discovered the well of unpolluted joy in 
another man’s success. Have we found it ? 

Let us lift the thought still higher. Let us lift 
our heirship up into the light of the burning bliss. 
We are ‘heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ !’ 
That is wonderful and overwhelming! We are 
heirs to the Lord’s inheritance ; His possessions are 
ours ; we may sit with Him in the heavenly places. 
We may inherit His strength, His joy, His peace, 
His triumph. We are joint-heirs with Him in all 
the spiritual satisfactions that came to Him as He 
dwelt in the ways of men. And what did He inherit 
in the land of glory? ‘Nor pen, nor tongue can 
tell.’ ‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
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the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.’ + 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Intellect and Faith. 


‘When I thought to know this, it was too painful 
for me; until I went into the sanctuary of God.’— 
Ps 7336 17, 

The poet is here concerned with a problem which 
only emerged at a relatively late period in the 
history of Israel. The difficulty of believing in 
God’s righteous government of the world, in face 
of the apparent prosperity of the wicked man and 
the adversity of the good man, seems not to have 
pressed itself upon men’s minds with any special 
cogency, until a severe crisis in the national life had 
made separation between class and class, and tested 
Jehoyah’s servants in the glowing furnace of 
affliction. 

In the early and middle days of the Judean 
monarchy, when the power of the nation was at its 
zenith, and men enjoyed, upon the whole, happy 
and prosperous times, it was the commonly received 
theory that in this life Jehovah rewarded the 
righteous and punished the wicked ; prosperity was 
regarded as an immediate mark of His favour; 
adversity—especially if sudden and overwhelming— 
as a sure sign of His displeasure. 

But the period of decadence which preceded the 
fall of the kingdom of Judah was marked by grave, 
social abuses and growing indifference to the spirit 
of Jehovah’s religion, coupled with bare formalism 
or the definite introduction of foreign cults. Up- 
right and pious men formed a despised, if not a 
persecuted, minority ; justice and virtue seemed to 
bring, not success, but loss and failure in their train. 

And during the Babylonian Exile this condition 
of things appears rather to have been accentuated 
than diminished. 4 

Nor was the return from Babylon by any means 
a restoration of happy and prosperous times for 
this faithful remnant. Though those who availed 
themselves of the decree of Cyrus belonged, in the 
main, to the body who held by the hope of Israel, 
and were, as a whole, animated by a common aim, 
yet the hardships to be contended with were 
enormous. It was in times such as these that men 
turned to review their ancient position, and to 
perceive its partiality and insufficiency. Righteous- 
ness certainly no longer appeared uniformly to 
bring its reward, nor wickedness its due punish- 
ment. We must recollect that at that stage of 

1 J. H. Jowett, The Transfigured Church, 73. 
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thought quick returns were looked for. The view 
that righteousness would be rewarded after death, 
and that present hardship might form a training 
for a future state, so far from being generally held, 
was, in fact, the outcome of thought which appeared 
later on as part of the answer to the difficulties which 
the anomalies of the present life excited in men’s 
minds. 

The mind of the writer of our psalm was seriously 
exercised and, for the time being, the position of his 
faith was critical. 


But as for me, my feet were almost gone ; 
My steps had well-nigh slipped, 

For I was envious at the arrogant, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 


But even in his misery it comes upon him that this 
is not the attitude which a member of the true 
Israel ought to adopt. 


If I had said, I will speak thus ; 
Behold, I had dealt treacherously with the 
generation of thy children. 


Therefore, when faith seems weakest, he deter- 
mines to make the severest trial of faith. He takes 
his difficulty into the sanctuary of God. And it is 
here that a solution offers itself to his mind, and 
he meets with perfect satisfaction. 


When I thought how I might know this, 
It was too painful for me ; 

Until I went into the sanctuary of God, 
And considered their latter end. 


Let us glance for a moment at the Psalmist’s 
explanation. It is briefly this. The prosperity 
of the ungodly is, after all, more apparent than real. 
There is a Nemesis who is waiting in their path. 
Even while they stretch out their eager hands to 
gather life’s flowers, the solid rock gives way be- 
neath their feet, and they go down quick into the 
abyss. 

Now it must be observed that this solution is not 
in any sense final and altogether satisfactory. It 
represents a small advance in thought upon the old 
opinion ; but is in fact merely a partial and frag- 
mentary contribution to the truth, and was destined 
soon to be merged ina larger view of God’s dealings 
with mens 

But this is not the Psalmist’s real gain during his 
visit to the sanctuary. We find it rather in that 
conviction which seizes him of the great reality 
of his communion with God—a conviction which 
calls forth from him such a confession of trust in 
God as forms, when we consider his partial light 
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and uncertain knowledge of the future life, a passage 
as remarkable and splendid as anything in the pages 
of the Old Testament. 


Nevertheless I am continually with thee: 

Thou hast holden my right hand. 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 

And afterward receive me to glory. 

Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
thee. 

My flesh and my heart faileth: 

But God is the strength of my heart and my portion 
for ever. 


It has been much questioned whether the 
Psalmist is here formulating any definite state- 
ment of belief in a life of blessedness beyond the 
grave. This does not seem to be precisely the 
position which he takes. Rather, in the fullness 
of the sense of his communion with Jehovah, he 
ignores or overlooks the fact of death ; feeling that 
he possesses all he needs, and that, in any event, 
he is entirely in the hands, and under the special 
care, of his God. 

There are two other positions which the Psalmist 
might conceivably have taken up. He might have 
argued that the question was dangerous, as striking 
at the foundations of belief, and so have determined 
to preserve his faith by ignoring it. Or, on the other 
hand, he might have reasoned that, until such a 
difficulty had been set at rest, belief reposed upon 
too precarious a basis, and that it was better there- 
fore to suspend his judgment, together with the 
worship of a God whose dealings with mankind 
were so mysterious and obscure. 

He did neither. Rather, while maintaining and 
exercising his right to rational investigation of the 
question which harassed his mind, in the light of the 
facts which lay to his hand, he trusted that beyond 
this there was something supernatural which God 
alone was able to grant in response to an act of faith ; 
and that this latter, so far from being antagonistic 
to the results obtained by the exercise of reason, 
was indeed intended to condition and to set them 
in a right direction. 

And so he betook himself to the place where 
God’s mysterious Presence was believed specially 
to be manifest, and staking all upon an act of faith, 
he obtained, not merely a rational solution of his 
difficulty, but, what was of far higher value, such 
an inward sense of Jehovah’s Fatherly care and 
protection as secured him for ever in his faith, and 
endued him with perfect peace. 

And this is surely the way in which we ought to 
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meet the doubts and difficulties which so frequently 
assail us. We are not likely to place them on one 
side and to ignore them, but we must feel bound to 
subject them to the searching light which the 
advancement of knowledge has placed within our 
reach. Rightly so. But let us not forget that we 
are members of a Church which believes in and 
proclaims the supernatural Presence of her Lord in 
her midst, and that He has promised to give Him- 
self to those who seek Him, in order that He may 


The Holy Spirit 


By THE REVEREND A. H. 


Many Christians can state from living experience 
what the Holy Spirit has done in their hearts. 
And this kind of knowledge of Him is such that 
nothing can equal it in value. No article in a 
periodical is needed to teach it to them. But it 
suggests problems which are worth discussing. If 
(as all will admit) His activity was seen in the 
inspiration of good-minded Israelites, the prophets 
for instance, and if (as most will admit) it is seen in 
good-minded pagans to-day who are serving God, 
as they believe Him to be, to the best of their lights, 
what do we mean when we say that the Holy Spirit 
came, aS a new experience at Pentecost 2» Again, if 
it were asked of those who have steadily advanced 
in holiness of life, Is it the Holy Spirit that has done 
this, or the indwelling Christ ? many would find an 
answer difficult. 

A preface is needed dealing with the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the evolution of the individual. 
God’s eternal purpose, as St. Paul calls it, was to 
produce creatures akin to Himself who would per- 
fectly love Him. But love must be voluntary ; it 
must be free, or it is not love. Therefore, for the 
fulfilment of His purpose, He had to create condi- 
tions out of which man could win freedom. To 
create him free would have been to force him to be 
free, which is a contradiction in terms. Man must 
win freedom freely, which means that he can refuse 
to be free if he chooses. But he can win it only 
because God, for the fulfilment of His purpose, puts 
‘Himself, His Spirit, into the world, as a carver 
throws himself into the block of marble of which he 
purposes to make a statue. The carver’s idea or 
purpose is, in himself, complete, but in the statue it 
is, so to speak, imprisoned, and wants to emerge 
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guide them into all truth. And let us be willing 
at least to make trial of the act of faith, coming to 
Him that we may cast our burdens upon Him, and 
receive for ourselves out of His fullness. 

Not alone the Hebrew poet, but ten thousand 
others in all ages, will assure us that we shall not 
be disappointed ; for these all have sought God in ° 
His sanctuary, and have set to their seal that He is 
true.t 


1C, F. Burney, The Gospel in the Old Testament, 207. 
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in €8e Jnodividual. 
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and win its true self as the statue progresses from 
the block. To put it more technically, the Spirit of 
God is purely immanent in inanimate matter, and 
becomes less and less so as the process goes on. In 
life, and then in mind, His work is seen at a con- 
tinuously higher level ; and the process culminated 
in man. This growing freedom is such that man, 
and no lower life, has reached the power of volun- 
tarily placing himself in union with God. That is 
the work of man’s free will, but it is equally the 
work of the Divine Spirit emerging from immanence. 
When all men are wholly in union with God, His 
eternal purpose will be accomplished. 

Now look at man’s religion. At the first emer- 
gence of mind at the human level of self-conscious- 
ness, man’s power of voluntary union with God was 
very small indeed. From a stage, probably, even 
lower than animism he slowly rose, through 
fetichism and totemism, to polydemonism and 
Nature-worship. And then in the Semitic branch 
of the human family a special line of advance was 
seen. They conceived, first, the idea of monolatry ; 
and then that of pure monotheism. Led by the 
inspired teachers whom we call the prophets, Israel 
became convinced that only one God in heaven 
or earth was possible or conceivable. The com- 
parative study of religions is the thrilling continua- 
tion of the study of biology. The immanent Spirit 
was coming more and more into freedom as man 
drew nearer and nearer into voluntary union with 
God. It is impossible to say, very often, in biology 
why particular lines of descent strike out new 
features, except that it is according to God’s 
method of furthering the general advance. And 
the only explanation of the great moral and spirituai 
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superiority of Israel over other nations is the same. 
Revelation, a message from outside, was imparted 
through the indwelling Spirit. As God (in Himself 
far removed from any limitations, as the artist’s 
mind is independent of the block in which his 
thought is taking shape) is voluntarily ‘ imprisoned ’ 
in immanence within the sphere of space and time, 
so Revelation necessarily takes the form of Dis- 
covery. The former is from the point of view of 
man as distinct from God; the latter from the 
point of view of man as indwelt by God. Races 
other than Israel, in their spiritual evolution, as 
species often do in biological evolution, underwent 
variations which failed to reach so high a point. 

It is thus possible to recognize the Holy Spirit’s 
work in all religions, but acting on different levels of 
spiritual attainment, as He does at different levels 
of life. 

But when we have arrived in our survey at the 
Hebrew prophets, we are still infinitely below the 
perfect union with God, the perfect freedom and 
transcendence of His Spirit and of ours, which is 
His final purpose. The advance to full stature for 
which man is destined was rendered quite impos- 
sible by the presence of sin. When, in his evolution, 
he had attained to a certain level, sin became 
possible, and it entered like a poison pervading the 
system. The power to sin belonged to a certain 
stage of growth, when man emerged from the 
beast ; but the power to reach the uttermost stage 
of maturity was thereby annulled. God would have 
been disappointed of His hope, His purpose would 
have been frustrated had He not performed an 
action which was outside the process. Man’s 
freedom from the bonds of space and time, from 
division within himself, from the down-dragging 
force of the natural man which is in opposition to 
freedom—this can never be more than partial along 
the lines of the immanent Spirit’s work in evolution. 
But the transcendent God took manhood, in the 
person of one Man, into perfect union with Himself. 
That is to say, one Man, at a bound, stood at the 
goal of the process ; He was perfectly free. And so 
mankind, as a living whole, was not at a helpless 
standstill as he had been before ; he now possessed 
a potentiality, which universal sin had previously 
barred, of becoming perfectly free, as he was ideally 
already in the perfect Man. But since man still 
lives in time and space, this must be reached by 
process ; the object of Christianity, which is the 
final object of God, is the actualizing for each 
individual of the freedom of Christ. We are to 
reach in very fact the ideal of standing fast in the 
freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free. 
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As soon as that potentiality was made available 
for man, a new level of the Spirit’s work was reached. 
And Pentecost was His first impact upon the Church, 
the men who were united with Christ in His new 
freedom. The perfection, the transcendent life, of 
the Man Christ Jesus, completely attained through 
death, was, by the heavenly existence into which 
death was the entry, made available for all men. 
The heavenly Christ, by passing through death and 
resurrection, supplied that life to the human race ; 
and the immanent Spirit could now enable any man 
who willed to make that life his own. 

Now we are in a position to sum up the answers 
to the questions with which we started. How can 
we say that the Holy Spirit came at Pentecost when 
He has been at work in all men and all things since 
the world began? He has been, and still is, at work 
on different levels. He works in matter as the 
Energy which unceasingly causes it to exist ; in the 
life of the body, in progressive degrees as life rises 
higher in the scale ; in mind, again on a rising scale 
tillmanis reached. Here are three successive levels. 
But then comes higher work : 


All tended to mankind ; 
And man produced, all hath an end so far; 
But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. 


The work of the same Holy Spirit is seen in the 
development and purification of religion. The 
rising scale is as evident as ever. The fullest inspira- 
tion of a Hebrew Prophet or Psalmist is higher than 
that of the greatest exponent of any other religion 
except Christianity, although in all cases it is the 
work of ‘ the same Spirit.’ But though the Hebrew 
John the Baptist was the greatest of those born of 
women, yet he that is least in the Kingdom of God 
is greater than he. This does not mean that the 
poorest beginner in the Christian life is a holier man 
than John, but that he has more possibilities than 
John; the best Jew could never develop to the 
height that the best Christian can reach. Because 
of the Incarnation of Christ, the Holy Spirit could 
begin His work at a yet higher—much higher— 
level, because the end which He could reach was ‘a 
perfect man, the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ From the creation of the atom 
till the climax of the growth of the new creation the 
whole is an unceasing process, in which the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of man alike, in the oneness of 
co-operation, move towards freedom, that is to say, 
move from immanence towards transcendence. 
And the second question. The highest life of the 
soul—from whence is it, from Christ or from the 
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Holy Spirit? It is from both, and must be from 
both ; but their functions are different. The Holy 
Spirit supplies the Divine motive power, the Divine 
urge, which co-operates with our will, so that we 
perpetually deepen in us the Divine life of Christ. 
Christ is the Truth; the Holy Spirit is the Divine 
Teacher who takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them to us. Christ is the Divine atmosphere in 
which the Christian lives who has passed from death 
unto life ; the Holy Spirit is his breath, his inspira- 
tion. Christ is our food; the Holy Spirit is the 
Divine activity of life in us which enables us to 
assimilate it, so that it becomes part ofus. St. Paul 
speaks both of the Communion of the Body, and 
the Blood, of Christ, and the Communion (Fellow- 
ship) of the Holy Spirit ; the latter is the power by 
which we get the former. Christ is ‘our life’ ; 
‘Christ in you’ is ‘the hope of glory,’ the hope of 
reaching actually and perfectly the Divine condi- 
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tion that is potentially ours already; the Holy 
Spirit is the kinetic energy by which we progress 
towards it, if we voluntarily ‘ live in the Spirit,’ and 
‘walk in the Spirit,’ and are ‘led by the Spirit.’ 
Christ is our Righteousness, our Salvation, our 
Mediator ; His work is done, and we are ‘in Him,’ 
sharing (potentially) in all that He has done and in . 
all that He is; the Holy Spirit is our Sanctifi- 
cation, He who, by co-operation with our will, 
carries on the process of making us actually as 
individuals what Christ has made us potentially as 
one whole. 

But we must remember that these Divine Persons 
are a Unity. When we pray, it is not to the Father 
or the Son or the Holy Spirit as such. We pray to 
God, that we may be enabled to do this and that, in 
order, by the power of the Holy Spirit, to grow more 
deeply into Christ,and to come unto the Father by 
Him. 


Recent Foreiqn Theology. 


Pistoricaf and Supra-Historical 
Refigion. 
One of the fundamental problems of philosophy 
is the relation of time to eternity; .an urgent 
question for religion is: has time any reality, even 
if relative, for the eternal God? If time be but 
the negation of eternity, and has no reality for 
God Himself, then human history has no signi- 
ficance and value for God, and man deceives 
himself if in his religion he assumes that he has a 
relation to God, which means something, and has 
some worth for God as well as for himself. Unduly 
influenced by Greek speculative philosophy, Chris- 
tian theology in the past often failed to do justice 
to the Christian revelation and redemption in its 
Godward aspect. Full justice can be done to it 
only if human history has significance and value 
for God, because time has reality. 

It is a basic question with which Dr. Dibelius 
sets himself to deal in this work, Historical and 
Supra-Historical Religion in Christianity, of the 
contents of which a brief account is here attempted. 
His first chapter is entitled Time. His object 

1Geschichtliche und tibergeschichtliche Religion im 


Christentum, von Martin Dibelius (Gottingen: Vander- 
hoek & Ruprecht, 1925). 


being to deal with Christianity in its historical 
appearance and supra-historical meaning, he first 
of all discusses the present age as an age of transi- 
tion, and refers to three movements in Germany, 
as signs of the times, the youth-movement, ex- 
presstonism, and irrationalism; but interesting 
as his account of these is, it must be passed over. 
The theological situation in this age of transition 
is described in the words: ‘ The traditional faith 
in the “‘ God of history ” appears shaken thoroughly, 
and the historical conditionalness of the Christian 
origins seems to overshadow the eternal. From two 
sides the question presses, how the historical and 
the supra-historical life in Christianity, that is, 
however, in its classical period, are related’ (p. 15). 
The second chapter discusses Religion. Its problem 
is stated in the words: ‘ With revelation what is 
above the world breaks into the existence of the 
world; with the diffusion of the revelation, its 
witness, original declaration, and propaganda for 
it, that bit of what is above the world becomes 
embedded in the world. A world-religion arises 
first of all by combining both, the push, which 
works into the depth, and the power which works in 
the breadth’ (p. 23). The historian must make 
manifest both what is essential in the primitive 
Christian possession, and also how even that was 
conditioned by the world and the age. But as 
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Christianity has developed, this double quest has 
to be pursued throughout its history. We come 
accordingly in the third chapter to the Gospel. 
Here the author accepts the critical position, that 
Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom was in character 
eschatological. He admits that this conclusion 
involves that His conception was bound up with a 
superseded world-view, and that the consequent 
expectation of a near cosmic catastrophe was 
mistaken. He maintains, however, that in this 
way the faith of Jesus in the End (Endglaube), 
the crisis of human history, was neither made void 
nor disposed of as unessential. Only ‘the faith 
in the End explains why Jesus appeared just at 
this moment, and why He so appeared, and so 
spake, as He did. The Gospel experiences an 
actual sharpening from which the Jewish hope was 
still far removed. But the actualization refers 
only to the motive, not the goal. For what Jesus 
brings is more than a word conditioned by time, 
or a deed conditioned by the world. The belief 
in the End exactly gives the Key into the hand to 
interpret word and deed aright. In the framework 
of the belief in the End, what is most bound by 
time appears in the atmosphere of the eternal, 
and that most current in the world on the back- 
ground of a great distance from the world. The 
elevation into the unconditioned is beside that actual 
sharpening the second moment, through which 
the faith in the end characterizes the message of 
Jesus over against other doctrines, philosophies, and 
wisdoms’ (p. 41). This sharpening is personal as 
‘well as actual. ‘The man who in this most critical 
moment not only brings the message before men, 
but is sent among men, bears not only with His 
word, but with His person, responsibility for this 
cosmic hour.’ For ‘not what Jesus says and does 
is the principal thing, but what He means in regard 
to the Kingdom of God.’ It is only in this way that 
“the faith in the end leads to the Gospel its exalta- 
tion into the unconditioned’ (p. 44). In Him the 
eternal touches the temporal, the supra-historical 
is expressed in the historical. Hence ‘the com- 
mands for human conduct—no more to be carried 
‘through in the old world, not needed in the new— 
describe only a human attitude; what looks like 
purposeful ethics is unconditional ethics—a new 
being in view of the Kingdom, in the unconditioned 
atmosphere of eternity, in the nearness of the God 
entering the world’ (p. 45). ‘These words and 
deeds are themselves historically conditioned, and 
demand a historical investigation.’ Nevertheless 
all is ‘only description of a being exalted above 
stime’ (p. 46). What we have in the Gospel is not 
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dependent on eschatology; what is character- 
istic 1s ‘the juxtaposition of the human soul, the 
human life, the human destiny and the reality of 
God, the measuring of all human things by His 
measure, the judgment of time by eternity’ (p. 65). 
The contrast between this supra-historical and 
the historical attitude is shown by the change in 
the Lord’s Prayer from its original form in Luke 
to its developed form in Matthew. In Luke ‘it 
is the prayer of the new existence in nearness to 
God, the existence that has come into the world 
with Jesus.’ In Matthew, ‘it is the prayer of a 
pious worshipping community, of a religion in 
the sociological meaning, as Christians form it’ 
(p. 69). 

The fourth chapter, under the title Christ, deals 
with two developments : ‘ the expansion of the rela- 
tion of discipleship, which even in the lifetime of 
Jesus allows disciples to become believers, and the 
alteration of the faith in the Kingdom into the Easter 
faith by the death of Jesus’ (p. 73). Out of this 
Easter faith grew the faith in Christ. Even when 
the expectations of the coming of the Kingdom were 
disappointed, ‘ this reality of a world, in which by 
faith they participated, was far too strong in them 
to be destroyed with a disillusionised expectation. 
On the contrary, the certainty of this world of their 
faith brought it to their consciousness, that the 
events, which were the conditions of their salvation, 
‘were not first about to be, but had already been ; 
that they had not, conscious of their completed 
salvation, to waste themselves in longings for it, but 
had to live as citizens of the already revealed new 
world even under the outward conditions of the 
old Aeon. And the world that surrounded them 
offered them the representations in which this 
consciousness could take form; the Christ-myth’ 
(p. 82). With this Christ-myth was associated the 
Christ-cultus, and ‘both were transformed in the 
thought of Christian theology in the doctrine of the 
Christ-dogma’ (p. 85). ‘Theology springs from a 
threefold need of the believing man: he wishes to 
express the content of his faith, he wishes to give it 
a basis, he wishes to weave it into the whole of his 
life’ (p. 86). It may be questioned, however, 
whether the inexpressible, the Divine world, to 
which religion is related, can be so expressed and 
demonstrated. Kant’s theory of knowledge has 
strengthened our sense of the limits of religious 
knowledge. Two courses are open: the psycho- 
logical, the description of religious experience, as by 
Schleiermacher, or the symbolical, as by Kierke- 
gaard. ‘The Christ-dogma (of the Church) is not 
the fulfilment, but rather the destruction of the 
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mystery indicated in the Christ-myth’ (p. 91); and 
this controversy illustrates the polarity of the 
historical, the full manhood of Jesus, and the supra- 
historical, the full godhead of Christ, at least as the 
Greeks understood it. The Reformation failed to 
concentrate on the description of the good of salva- 
tion ; but Luther took up the old Christology in its 
most temporally conditioned philosophical form, and 
consequently Protestantism at its beginning lost its 
dogmatic unity, and became ever more divided. 
The fault lies not in the mode of formulation, but in 
the attempt to formulate at all, as faith in Christ is a 
stronger bond than any dogma about Christ can be ; 
and freedom of inquiry depends on asserting the 
independence of the possession of faith on the 
changeable theological results. By the develop- 
ment described in this chapter Christianity entered 
into the world; with this the fifth chapter deals. 
It is not so important to estimate how much non- 
Christian material was taken up into Christianity in 
this process of finding a home in the world, as the 
fact itself, ‘ that the world-avoiding community of 
Christians found its way into the world, and in this 
manner first became religion in the sociological 
sense’ (p. 112). The Church, with which chapter 
six deals, also belongs to the world. While claiming 
holiness for the organism the Catholic Church makes 
a cosmic claim ; a holy circle in the world it claims 
to expand till it embraces the world. Roman 
Catholicism advances along this path; Greek 
adheres to the past ; Protestantism is a reaction, a 
return to primitive Christianity, to emphasis on ‘ the 
religious character of the community and the re- 
ligious values which become alive in it’ (p. 120). 
The Protestant believes in a holy invisibility of the 
Church, but the Church, as he sees it, is world, 
‘never the last word, as it is a historical appearance, 
but piety is concerned with supra-historical values ’ 
(p. 123). These values he is sure of only in personal 
faith, and not in the society historically conditioned 
as it is, and must be, for he is ever protesting against 
the confusion of God and the world. In the policy 
of the Church in Germany this principle was not 
consistently carried out, and a bad copy of Catholi- 
cism has been attempted. Both types of Christi- 
anity, the secular and the non-secular, exist by 
right. The non-secular may be prophetic or sec- 
tarian ; the secular may be critical or optimistic. 
The prophetic and the critical have much in 
common ; the sectarian and optimistic, least. Into 
the detailed discussion of practical problems in 
German church life it is not necessary now to enter. 
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Chapter seven aims at showing how also ethics is 
world. In its history the Christian Church had to 
provide moral guidance for life in the world. 
‘ Christian ethics was formed, not in a fundamental 
renovation, but gradually, case by case, and partly 
with borrowed materials’ (p. 148). This ethics was, 
however, an ethics of this age and of this world. - 
We must not blame this process as a fault but 
acknowledge it as a fate. The failure to gain an 
independent ethics new born out of the Christian 
spirit is most manifest in regard to sexual and social 
questions. In regard to these there is constant need 
to create anew out of the new life in Christ a new 
morality to meet the changing conditions. ‘ [i is 
in fact possible, from the motives of the Christian 
message, to reach diametrically opposed conduct in the 
world’ (p. 163). Only as regards motive can we 
speak of a Christian social message; this is con- 
cerned with ‘ the sentiment of love, the high valuation 
of spiritual life, and the consciousness of divine 
favour’ (p. 164); but as the conduct to which this 
motive leads must be in the world, even Christian 
ethics belongs to the world. 

Chapter eight deals with the problem that con- 
fronts mankind to-day, the problem of destiny. 
This problem cannot be solved theoretically, but 
only practically. The Christian must be in the 
world, but not of the world. The task of Christian- 
ity is to make a world in which the eternal reality is 
manifest, and is made anew in all changes of time. 
‘The Knowledge, that even its classical time was 
historically conditioned through and through, can 
only lighten this solution. For already the historical 
course of the primitive Christian age most urgently 
preaches the necessity of Christianity becoming 
the world. We donot know how far it is appointed 
to our generation to translate the supra-historical 
power of the Christian message anew into historical 
life. But the power is available, and it lies with us, 
to let it work’ (p. 173). 

It has been impossible in this summary to do 
justice to the wealth of valuable material this small 
volume contains, as the aim has been to indicate 
the development of the argument. The treatment 
is lucid, progressive, and comprehensive ; and the 
leading idea—this contrast between the historical 
and the supra-historical in Christianity—is skilfully 
used as a clue through the labyrinth of the past 
developments and present problems of the Church. 
It is a volume which can be heartily commended. 

ALFRED E,. GaArRVIE. 

London. 
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Spiritual Dower in Bater Audaigm and in tbe 
ew Testament.’ 


By THE REVEREND CAMPBELL N. Moopy, M.A., MissIONARY IN FoRMoSA. 


THE literature of the Apocrypha and other pro- 
ducts of later Judaism is tedious and unspiritual, 
and yet not wanting in expressions of dependence 
upon God in matters of heart and life. Earnest 
' efforts to do His will and observe His law led, of 
course, in some cases, to reflections on the merits 
of good works, and even, as Schlatter has shown, on 
the merits of faith, and again, on the redemptive 
power of alms, prayers, and penitence. ‘ Our works 
are subject to our own choice and power,’ says one ; 
“to do right or wrong in the works of our hands’ 
(Ps Sol 9). ‘If thou wilt,’ declares another, ‘ thou 
shalt keep the commandments; and to perform 
faithfulness is of thine own good pleasure ’ (Sir 1575). 
This, however, is a protest against a fatalism very 
common among Gentiles of that age; it is an 
affirmation of responsibility, an acquitting of God 
of all blame for men’s misdeeds and of all unright- 
eousness in His judgments: the context in both 
cases must be remembered. 

While some tried to balance good works against 
bad, others were fain to acknowledge sin. In books 
written after the great Return, such as Ezra, Daniel, 
and Baruch, the confessions of national unworthi- 
ness are very strong, and it is astonishing to read 
in 2 Mac that the sufferers in the midst of their 
persecutions charge both their people and them- 
selves with sin. Even in 4 Mac there is no trace of 
the thought that Israel is an innocent, suffering 
servant. What many of the later books expect is 
that God Himself will abolish evil. We need not 
dwell upon such predictions ; they are to be found 
in the Books of Adam and Eve, the Book of 
Jubilees, the Book of Enoch, the Testament of Dan, 
and elsewhere. Some of them suggest magical 
transformation rather than a gracious work of God’s 
Spirit in the heart. Yet the later writers have not 
altogether forgotten the lesson of grace which 
Deuteronomy and the prophets taught, as may 
be seen from the following words: ‘ They shall no 
longer sin before His face, for the evil heart shall 
be taken from them, and there shall be given them 
a heart understanding the good, and to serve God 
only’ (Apoc. Mosis, 13°; cf. Assump. Mosis, 12"). 

In the present age what were men to do? As 
1A preliminary article on Spiritual Power in Pagan 
Religions and in the Old Testament appeared in January. 


in earlier times, they were sometimes urged to make 
themselves righteous. ‘Make your hearts good 
before the Lord,’ says the Testament of Simeon (5?) ; 
and 4 Mac (77° ; cf. 7?) asserts that inspired Reason 
is able to guide the passions (cf. Wis 10%). But 
how earnestly the Jewish elders in the Letter of 
Aristeas admonish the Gentile king to pray for 
strength! ‘He must pray to God,’ says one, ‘ that 
no duty may be neglected.’ ‘If you wish the 
aforesaid graces to continue,’ advises another, ‘ you 
must call upon God continually’ (par. 226, 245 ; 
cf. 17, 20, etc.). In 2 Mac 1° there is a prayer for 
the Jews in Egypt that God may give them all a 
heart to worship Him and do His pleasure. 

The Book of Jubilees gives several instances of 
prayer for spiritual power, as when Abraham says, 
“My son Jacob, may the God of all bless thee and 
strengthen thee to do righteousness, and His will 
betores tim? (22k eect. 2214" 9018)" Fhe. son 
of Sirach gives utterance to many a harsh saying, 
and he talks of the merits of piety and charity in a 
very irreligious fashion; yet when he extols the 
bliss of an untroubled conscience and of a life that 
calls for no repentance (141-*), he is aware that this 
is beyond common attainment. ‘Who hath had 
the power to transgress, and hath not trans- 
gressed?’ is his. melancholy cry (Sir 317°). And, 
in the midst of an unpleasant mixture of world- 
liness, cynicism, and mercantile piety, he breaks out 
into a remarkable prayer: ‘ Who shall set a watch 
over my mouth, and a seal of shrewdness upon my 
lips, that I fall not from it, and that my tongue 
destroy me not? O Lord, Father and Master of 
my life, abandon me not to their counsel: suffer 
me not to fall by them. Who will set scourges over 
my thought, and a discipline of wisdom over mine 
heart? That ... mine ignorances be not multi- 
plied, and my sins abound not, and I shall fall 
before mine adversaries, and mine enemy rejoice 
over me. O Lord, Father and God of my life, give 
me not a proud look, and turn away concupiscence 
from me. Let not greediness and chambering over- 
take me; and give me not over to a shameless 
mind’ (1b. 2277-238). 

But this is surpassed by one of the Psalms of 
Solomon: ‘When my soul slumbered (being afar) 
from the Lord, I had all but slipped down to the 
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pit. When (I was) far from God, my soul had been 
wellnigh poured out unto death, (I had been) nigh 
unto the gates of Sheol with the sinner, when my 
soul departed from the Lord God of Israel—Had 
not the Lord helped me with His everlasting mercy. 
He pricked me, as a horse is pricked, that I might 
serve Him ; my saviour and helper at all times saved 
me. . . . Rule me, O God, (keeping me back) from 
wicked sin, and from every wicked woman that 
causeth the simple to stumble. . . . Protect my 
tongue and my lips with words of truth; anger 
and unreasoning wrath put far from me. Murmur- 
ing, and impatience in affliction, remove far from 
me, when, if I sin, Thou chastenest me that I may 
return (unto Thee), But with goodwill and cheerful- 
ness support my soul; when Thou strengthenest 
my soul, what is given (to me) will be sufficient for 
me. For if Thou givest not strength, who can 
endure chastisement with poverty?’ (Ps Sol 16, 
in Charles, Apocr. and Pseudep.). What an auto- 
biography, and what a prayer ! 

All these prayers for righteousness and for 
deliverance are offered by men who love the Law. 
We are reminded that the 19th and rr9th Psalms 
in the Old Testament express the same ardour for 
God’s statutes, and that the man in whom the 
prophecy of Jeremiah received fulfilment when he 
exclaimed, ‘I delight to do Thy will, O my God ; 
yea, Thy law is within my heart,’ was the same 
person who cried to the Lord, ‘ Mine iniquities have 
overtaken me, so that I am not able to look up; 
they are more than the hairs of mine*head, and 
my heart hath failed me. Be pleased, O Lord, to 
deliver me’ (Ps 4017-18), 

Of late, too many writers have ignored the truth 
of Paul’s judgments on the Law. The Law has 
been, and, in a broad sense of the word, law will 
always be, a great teacher. It has been well said 
that what the prophets attempted, but failed to 
accomplish, the Law achieved. With the syna- 
gogue as its instrument, it instructed, not a handful 
of disciples, but a whole nation, in the worship of 
the Most High. The old prophets, however spiritual 
their messages might be, were never able to disregard 
the question, Is Jehovah the true God? With 
painful surprise we see that Jeremiah, who so 
delighted in the religion of the heart, was still at 
the close of his life obliged to contend with Jews 
and Jewesses who argued that the worship of 
Jehovah had proved a mistake, and that they were 
more prosperous when they served the Queen of 
Heaven (Jer 44!74-), Now, any one who has lived 
in a heathen land must perceive that so long as 
worshippers of God are busy debating in their own 
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minds, or even with outsiders, the rival claims of 
deities, it is difficult for them to get ‘far ben.’ 
When at last the Law and the lawyers took hold of 
the people, and swept out all leaven of paganism, 
there was leisure for the question, Are we serving 
God aright? Then men could begin to pray, 
‘Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me ~ 
and know my thoughts. And see if there be any 
way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting ’ (Ps 13973 -**). 

It is a great step when men begin to inquire, What 
is the chief commandment ? Who is my neigh- 
bour ? What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
It is much even to ask, How may I observe all those 
laws ? And will God help me to observe them ? 

What kind of petitions were uttered in the syna- 
gogue when Jesus frequented it? In the Jewish 
Prayer-Book there are prayers that are thought to 
have been used while the Temple was yet standing. 
Did the fishermen of Galilee join in such words as 
these, ‘O our Father, our King, . . . put it into our 
hearts to understand and to discern, to mark, learn, 
and teach, to heed, to do, and to fulfil in love all the 
words of instruction in thy Law. Enlighten our 
eyes in thy Law, and let our hearts cleave to thy 
commandments, and unite our hearts to love and 
fear thy name, so that we may never be put to 
shame’ ? 

Schlatter has shown in a very interesting way 
(Der Glaube im neuen Testament) how much dis- 
cussion there was in the synagogues of Palestine, 
even before the advent of Christ, on the value of 
faith, and on the merits and rewards of Abraham’s 
faith, and the like. This, as he remarks, was faith 
in God’s providence, and, we may add, in His 
wonder-working power. It has no direct bearing, 
therefore, on our present subject ; yet it must be 
mentioned here because the knowledge of the fact 
helps us to see how readily our Lord and His dis- 
ciples might be understood when they spoke of faith. 

Was prayer like that of the 119th Psalm habitual 
among pious Jews? Did Paul, before his con- 
version, appeal to God for spiritual strength? Or 
was it true of him and of many of his contemporaries, 
in a strict sense of the words, that they ‘sought 
to establish a righteousness of their own’? No 
inference can be drawn from the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. 

Certain it is that after his conversion it might 
have been said of Paul at any time, ‘ Behold he 
prayeth!’ What an extraordinary outburst 
there was in him and in the Church of Christ ! 


1 Jew. Prayer-Book, p. 39, ed. by S. Singer and 
I. Abrahams. 
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The like had never been known. ‘In the most 
emotional moments of a Roman of enlighten- 
ment, like Cicero,’ says Fowler, ‘ when we can truly 
say of him that he was touched by true religious 
feeling... prayers find no place at all. But 
for St. Paul and the members of the early Chris- 
tian brotherhood, the whole of life was a continuous 
worship, and the one great feature of that worship 
was prayer.’+ Even thus the truth is insufficiently 
expressed. For Paul and for us the life which we 
now live is ‘in Christ’ ; we live by faith in the Son 
of God. ‘The actual prayers of the New Testament 
are not many ; some, however, like those embedded 
in the Epistles'to the Colossians and to the Ephesians, 
are very impressive. What most strikes the reader 
is that everywhere in Paul, Peter, John, and the 
Apocalypse there is a triumphant sense of de- 
pendence on God in Christ Jesus. Bousset has well 
observed that it is difficult for Paul to give a com- 
mand because the Christian already zs what he 
is urged to be. And for Pauland many a Christian 
since it is sometimes difficult to pray, because the 
heart is full of its possession. 

And now, between the Old Testament and other 
pre-Christian writings on the one side, and. the 
Epistles on the other, comes the life and death of 
Jesus. What shall we say of the records in the 
Synoptic Gospels? Shall we say that they differ 
as much from the Epistles as from the Old Testa- 
ment? The Epistles are saturated with faith in 
Christ as the source of all spiritual strength. They 
show this, it is to be observed, partly by employing 
the words ‘ faith’ and ‘ believe,’ partly by other ex- 
pressions such as ‘in Christ,’ ‘through Christ,’ ‘have 
fellowship with Him,’ ‘know Him,’ ‘ abide in the 
Son,’ ‘have the Son,’ ‘to be Christ’s,’ ‘ put on Christ,’ 
‘call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

We observe something similar in the Gospels. 
The terms ‘faith’ and “ believe’ are employed ; 
but, for the most part, when the highest religious 
topics are spoken of, other modes of speech take 
their place. With reference to God the mention of 
faith or trust or belief is rare ; but a good deal is 
said that implies profound confidence in the 
Heavenly Father’s readiness to answer prayer, and 
to give food and raiment, protection and guidance, 
and victory over death. This accords with the 
trust in God’s care and protection so prominent in 
the Old Testament; but the Gospels convey an 
inexpressible sense of intimacy with the Father, and 
of satisfaction and joy in His purpose, even when 
it leads to suffering and death. 

What about life and conduct? Here we look 

1 Fowler, Relig. Exper. of Rom. People, 468. 
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for much, and we seem to find little. The prayer 
that Jesus taught His disciples is in most of its 
petitions a prayer for spiritual blessing. The 
suppliants ask-God so to work that His name may 
be honoured, and His rule prevail. For them- 
selves they entreat that their sins may be forgiven, 
and that they may not be led into temptation. 
How meagre this is to our feeling! We would 
fain believe that Jesus said, Your Heavenly Father 
will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 
Must we choose between Matthew’s version and 
Luke’s? Or did Jesus repeat the saying many 
times, and vary the expression? Of His own 
prayers the Synoptic Gospels tell but little. In 
Luke’s Gospel Peter receives the assurance, ‘ I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.’ 

It is predominantly in connexion with the 
miracles that the words ‘ faith’ and ‘ believe’ are 
used. Jesus frequently worked miracles without 
depending on any one’s Faith. The three Sabbath 
healings seem thrust upon the patients and upon 
the public too. The same may be said of the two 
Sabbath healings recorded by John. It is as if 
Jesus wished to throw down a challenge to Sabbath- 
observers, and to bear the sole responsibility of 
breaking the Law! It is plain from His message 
to John, from His command to the Gadarene 
demoniac, and from His vehement reproach of the 
cities which did not repent, although they had seen 
His mighty works, that Jesus set great store by 
His mighty works, and sometimes wished them 
to be known, whether as signs of the Messianic 
Kingdom or not, we need not now inquire. His 
readiness to work apart from any recipient’s faith 
increases our surprise at His delight in the mani- 
festation of faith. Jesus attached very great 
importance to faith in His own wonder-working 
power. Shall we speak of faith in the power of God 
working through Jesus? No; for, asa rule, what 
patients thought of was His own power; and He 
never disclaimed this, but on one occasion directly 
asked the question, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? He was not alarmed, as many critics are, 
when allegiance was paid to Himself. When the 
Gadarene was sent home to tell what ‘the Lord’ 
had done for him, Mark understood ‘ the Lord’ to 
mean Jesus; for at once he added that the man 
went home and told what Jesus had done for him 
(Mk 57°). We are not here discussing what Greek 
or Aramaic word Jesus used; it is enough to 
observe that in two other passages Mark employed 
the name ‘ Lord’ in a similar way ; in the one of 
these it means God (Mk 137°), in the other it means 
Jesus (Mk 11°). 
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But perhaps we ought to exclaim, as J. Weiss 
did, at the wonderful faith of Jesus Himself, when, 
for example, He went right on to the ruler’s house, 
undeterred by the news that the little girl was dead. 
This imports a foreign element into the Gospels. 
Jesus, on one occasion, gave the disciples to under- 
stand that they had failed to heal an epileptic boy 
because of their want of faith and prayer. But the 
only passage in the Synoptics that even suggests 
prayer of His own in connexion with healing is 
that in which it is said that Jesus looked up to 
heaven and sighed (Mk 7%). That He prayed and 
that He was obliged to exercise faith is beyond 
dispute. But the records give the impression that 
His wonder-working power was not one of the 
matters in which His faith was strained. However 
this may be, it sets the narratives awry when 
attention is called to Christ’s faith in God, while He 
makes everything of faith in Himself. 

When Jesus felt surprise at the absence of faith 
in His power among the townsmen of Nazareth, 
we should have been apt to exclaim, What matter ? 
belief or disbelief of this order will not make the 
smallest difference in the character of the men and 
women concerned. But for Jesus the faith of 
the centurion was manifestly a great joy, and He 
saw in it the harbinger of untold blessings for 
outside nations. Probably He felt a like joy in the 
faith of the Syro-Pheenician woman. And, on the 
other hand, He showed His disgust at the faithless- 
ness of all concerned in the plight of the epileptic 
boy, and His disappointment that, after,so much 
experience of His power, the disciples did not 
expect Him to guard them from the storm. (Cf. 
what is said of the provision of loaves in connexion 
with the warning against ‘ the leaven of the Phari- 
sees.’) Did our Lord recognize, more than we do, 
that a higher faith is frequently, or usually, built 
upon a lower, and that the noblest motives grow 
from baser ones? Many a convert from Heathen- 
dom sets out with nothing better than the belief 
that God will protect and prosper him, and arrives 
at the most spiritual faith and the most unselfish 
devotion. 

But now, we are ready to exclaim, if our Lord 
so valued faith in His miracles, how much more 
highly must He have esteemed the faith that could 
work moral miracles and save immortal souls ! 
This kind of faith is familiar to us; and we have 
gained our knowledge from the New Testament. 
But did we learn it from the Synoptic Gospels ? 

We read among other matters in the Gospels that 
it is not enough to observe the Law in the most 
approved way, the way of Scribes and Pharisees ; 
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no one may enter God’s kingdom unless he outruns 
them. To keep the Ten Commandments is not 
enough. If aman commits no murder, but bursts 
into angry speech, he is still an offender. If he 
keeps the seventh commandment, yet indulges a 
lustful look, he is an adulterer. ‘An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth?’ Not so with you: ~ 
you must treat with the utmost generosity those 
who insult and oppress you, and make unjust 
demands. ‘Love your neighbour as yourself’: do 
to him as you would have him do to you; if your 
brother offends you and repents, you must forgive ; 
no matter how often he repeats his offence, you must 
still be ready to pardon. Is this enough? I say, 
Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you ; 
give your best wishes to those who wish you the 
worst, and pray to God for those who hunt you 
down. For you must be perfect, like your Heavenly 
Father who loves all, both those who love and those 
who hate Him. 

What a law! if we call it ‘law.’ We tremble 
as we picture to ourselves the boundless demands 
that are made upon us. With J. Weiss? we are 
fain to confess that to meet such hate with such love 
our own goodwill does not suffice. But does Jesus 
say anything of Divine allies in our extremity ? 

We remember His announcement that He has 
come to call sinners, that He is like a physician who 
goes to the sick, like a shepherd who goes after a 
lost sheep and finds it, like a father who welcomes 
back an erring son, nay more, that He has power 
to pardon sin. These sayings puzzle us, because 
their grace appears to have no connexion with the 
awful severity of the demands. 

Consider again that the Epistles contain far more 
precepts than all the Gospels do. Not to make 
much of Thessalonians, Philippians, and Galatians, 
there are contained in the First Epistle of Peter and 
in Ephesians whole lists of commands. Most of all, 
Paul lays down in the Epistle to the Romans a long 
series of very exacting rules, and some of these 
recall the Sermon on the Mount. Neither Paul, nor 
any other writer, was careful to remind his readers 
that the injunctions could not be observed without 
supernatural strength. The readers were Chris- 
tians who already possessed all strength because 
they lived by faith in Jesus Christ. 

It is not much otherwise with such precepts as we 
have taken from our Lord’s words. They are, as 
all critics acknowledge, but readers often forget, 
addressed to disciples, men who had heeded such 
invitations as, Come to Me, Forsake all and follow 
Me, Receive Me. The words of command issue 

1S.N.T., p. 280. 
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from the lips of One who made everything for 
time and eternity to depend on a close attachment 
to Himself. 

A question arises and presses upon us: Why 
did Jesus, when He spoke of miracles in the physical 
world, make much of faith, and, when He spoke of 
greater things, use language quite different? The 
first part of the answer is obvious: in order to 
receive healing it was unnecessary to become a 
‘follower’; it was sufficient to ‘believe’ that 
Jesus was able to cure. Such ‘faith’ saved the 
sufferer; he ‘saved his life’ by it. For the 
salvation of the soul it was far otherwise: a man 
must ‘lose his life’; the rich young man must 
sell all and follow Jesus to gain ‘ eternal life’; in 
general, it was necessary to put friends and kinsfolk, 
property, life, self, in the second place, and yield 
oneself to Jesus. This was faith; but it was 
faith of a higher order, so much higher that it 
claimed a different order of speech. It could not 
be put in a more intimate and concrete fashion 
than in the words, Come; Forsake and follow ; 
Receive. When Jesus was no longer visibly present, 
such language ceased to be appropriate : the Church 
was soon obliged to speak of ‘faith,’ which was 
the best word in the circumstances, but, as every 
one knows, liable to be misunderstood. The mis- 
understanding was avoided in the phrase, ‘ Renounce 
yourself and follow Me.’ 

It has been necessary to discuss this matter 
because the subject of ‘ Faith,’ as it is unfolded in 
the Gospels, has been treated by Schlatter, Bousset, 
and others in a mechanical fashion, just as if they 
had turned up the concordance for the words 
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‘faith’ and ‘believe.’ Denney, in his Jesus and 
the Gospel, does not correct this error. 


We may sum up our discuss::n. The Old Testa- 
ment is not so full in its recognition of spiritual 
need and Divine supply as the ordinary reader 
supposes ; but it is richer in this respect than some 
modern writers represent, and it far excels the an- 
cient heathen religions. We seem justified in con- 
cluding that between the return from Exile and the 
coming of Christ, as the demands of God’s Law 
became better recognized, the sense of spiritual 
dependence increased in the minds of the most 
godly. Then comes, shall we say P the announce- 
ment by word and example of a new ‘ law,’ so lofty 
in its requirements that enlightened Jews of the 
present day reject it as impossible. At the same 
time, apart from what Jesus says of attachment to 
Himself, nothing, or next to nothing, is said of 
Divine aid for its performance. Yet, when the 
Teacher is gone, we find Stephen, in his dying 
prayer, fulfilling the new law, and soon the fiery 
Paul learns to say, ‘ Being reviled, we bless ; bemg 
persecuted, we endure ; being defamed, we entreat ’ 
(1 Co 41): ‘I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
injuries, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ’s sake’ (2 Co 121°). These men ascribe 
everything to Jesus. What can we conclude but 
that they were right, and that they fulfilled the law 
because they had truly learned of Him who ‘ came 
to fulfil’? Yet we are told that it was they who 
introduced into the gospel ‘a double object of 
faith’ (Jesus side by side with God), and thus 
they caused confusion. O blessed confusion ! 


The Parable of tbe Cares 


(MATT. x11I. 24-30, 36-43). 


By THE REVEREND Lesiiz H. Bunn, B.A., CREWKERNE, SOMERSET. 


THE Parable of the Tares is followed by an explana- 
tion which our Lord gave, at their request, to His 
disciples. The present exposition is based on the 
observation that Jesus had one purpose in telling 
the story to the multitude, and quite another when 
He afterwards spoke to the disciples. 

This is in accordance with His custom as a Teacher, 
for He always had regard to the special needs of His 
hearers. He sat patiently unfolding to all who cared 
to listen the nature of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 


to this end He told this story ; but when His own 
intimate followers sought the inner meaning of His 
teaching He at once turned to adapt the Parable to 
serve their particular case. In His eyes they were 
men set apart for a great mission, and their prepara- 
tion was His peculiar concern. For them, there- 
fore, He takes again the allegory and turns it about 
to show them the truth they most need to see. 

But it is not the whole of the Parable that He 
expounds for His disciples. It was not meant 
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primarily for them at its first telling, and if in His 
interpretation He studiously omits a part of it, 
perhaps that part has a closer application for others 
than for them. 7” If of the story (vv.?7#-) con- 
sists of a dialogue between the householder and his 
slaves, yet to this passage Jesus makes no refer- 
ence whatever in His private discourse. It is true 
that the Parable has a unity even without these 
verses—a fact which our Lord uses to advantage. 
But this passage gives to the whole a dramatic 
interest which is of the highest importance in His 
appeal to the multitude, and because in a great 
Teacher method and purpose alike are deliberate, 
we may seek here the supreme ethical interest 
also. 

The ‘slaves of the householder’ are introduced 
solely for the purpose of raising two questions. 
They are not engaged in the action of the allegory ; 
their function is rather that of chorus, whose business 
it is to say certain things which the author desires 
to express, and which cannot be said except from 
the detached standpoint conventionally assumed 
by the chorus. Here, as so often in Greek drama, 
the utterances of the chorus are simply a reflection 
of current popular opinion. The ‘slaves,’ indeed, 
may be said to represent the mental attitude of the 
‘ plain man,’ or, in other words, of the people whom 
Jesus is addressing. The dialogue, then, is to be 
viewed as our Lord’s deliberate forestalling of certain 
criticism of His work which sooner or later will 
arise. 

‘When the blade grew up and bore ‘fruit, then 
appeared also the tares’ (v.”°). This is the oppor- 
tunity for the chorus to ask whence came the tares. 
But the manner of their query is significant. ‘ Was 
it not good seed that you sowed in your field? 
Whence, then, the tares?’ ‘The tone is either of 
sheer bewilderment or of covert mockery. In 
either case it speaks lack of confidence, and repre- 
sents a challenge. Only one sower was known to 
have worked in the field, and he the owner. If 
darnel was now growing, who else could have sown 
it? It is a curiously inverted parallel to the 
suggestion of Beelzebub casting out demons. They 
do not inquire why a man should sow tares among 
his own wheat, but they are content to insinuate 
that itisso. The master does not argue the matter. 
He answers categorically and at once: ‘ My enemy 
is the man who has done this.’ For him there is no 
mystery. He knows who has stood to him as airov 
6 €xOpos (v.25). 

At this point the slaves raise their second ques- 
tion: In that case, do you want us to go and 
gather them out of hand? It is the evident course. 
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The master himself would not have sown the darnel. 
Only a man at cross purposes with him would do 
that. The helpful thing will be to undo the evil 
work. Once again they are rebuffed. The darnel 
shall be allowed to grow to maturity, rather than 
any of the good wheat be in danger of being trodden ~ 
down or rooted up. Ingathering there shall be in ~ 
due course, but not yet ; and when the harvest is 
ready, the reapers shall be expert, competent men, 
not clumsy amateurs. 

It is clear that the moral drawn by Jesus for His 
disciples is not the dominating thought of the 
Parable as originally told. There is here very little 
stress laid on the final discrimination. Itis asserted, 
and will bear all the emphasis that our Lord places 
upon it afterwards. But the chief concern of Jesus 
as He tells the story is with the points of view set 
forth in the dialogue. He explains later that the 
‘ good seed’ here stands for the ‘sons of the King- 
dom,’ the society of His believers as drawn together 
by Himself. The society is now at its small begin- 
nings, but it is growing, and it will grow in the open 
daylight for all the world to see. He looks forward 
a little, to the time when voices will be raised in 
question, like the voices in the story. Unworthy 
men will be seen in His society, and people will 
say: ‘It was a good society you established, was 
it not? Then how do you account for these?’ 
He knew it was coming, for even then Judas Iscariot 
was one of the Twelve, and whether He knew at 
this time or not that Judas would betray Him, He 
was well able to assess the moral worth of so un- 
satisfactory aman. And as time went on the world 
would take note of many inconsistencies—a Cesar 
Borgia, an Inquisition and much insincerity in 
great things and in small—and they would ask, 
looking at the Founder, how these things came into 
the society. He has one answer: This is the seed 
of the enemy. The Master refuses to accept re- 
sponsibility for these; they are not degenerates, 
they are aliens of another stock. 

This stern disavowal, however, is followed by 
what seems to the plain observer a pure contra- 
diction. The zealous secular critic is clearly warned 
against trying to root out the offences. The master 
is content to see the hostile growths continue and 
flourish, rather than have his good wheat, even 
the poorest of it, beaten down. 

Here we seem to touch the heart of our Lord’s 
meaning. All the terrible doom He speaks of for 
the tares is only secondary in His mind. ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like a man who sowed good 
seed.’ The darnel is an incident, though a serious 
one. The object of main concern is the wheat. 
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The teaching is remarkable. It is noteworthy that 
the mind of Christ dwells most on the good, while 
the tendency of men is to emphasize the evil. It 
seems that Jesus did not expect that the evil which 
would inevitably find a place in His society would 
vitally corrupt it. As in another connexion ‘ where 
sin abounded, grace’ would ‘much more abound.’ 
The difference between good and evil is very 
clear in His mind, and is one of origin. If evil is 
found among the good, it is because it is connected 
with an evil source. For this reason it is con- 
demned ; the fruit shares the doom of the tree. 
But nothing can be radically evil which has sprung 
from a good source. Whatever He has sown will 
in some degree partake of the nature of its origin. 
It may be woefully poor in quality, but even the 
poorest wheat is better than darnel, and the man 
who has been ‘ born anew’ into the Kingdom of 
Heaven is essentially different from one who 
has not, whether found within the society of 
believers or outside. Our Lord fully recognized 
the possibility of really wicked men being within 
the Church. He did not scruple to call Judas ‘a 
devil,’ nor the hypocritical religionists of His day 
‘ children of the devil.’ Such wickedness is directly 
traceable to the Spirit of Evil, and so long as kin- 
ship with that Spirit is maintained the doom of 
the sire is the doom of the sons. The Son of God 
does not acknowledge such reprobates as belonging 
to Him. They are not of His sowing, but are like 
the weedy, poisonous darnel, enjoying its natural 
exuberance, but actually harmful instead of service- 
able. Spiritual kinship is ever voluntary. If one 
may use the phrase in this connexion, there is 
an ‘eternal generation,’ a perpetual renewal of 
kinship, in regard to evil as to good. Only those 
who by constant deliberate choices renew that 
relation are spiritual sons, and their sonship holds 
when and in so far as they maintain community of 
purpose. The Spirit of Evil is incurably opposed 
to the Good, and any man who chooses wholly to 
embody that Spirit inevitably shares in the eternal 
judgment which it incurs. But only comparatively 
rarely does a man so whole-heartedly embrace Evil 
that he is entirely beyond the influence of Good. 
For this reason our Lord, while He has a very 
serious word about the fate of the persistent evil- 
doer, shows immediate concern for that greater 
part of men who have not said, ‘ Evil, be thou my 
good.’ There is indeed a risk, as the zealous slaves 
perceived, that some of the darnel might, from 
its similarity to wheat, be allowed by mistake to 
go into the barn. The Master, however, sees a far 
greater risk—that some of the wheat, so thin as to 
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resemble tares, should be destroyed in error. Not 
all the wheat is of the hundredfold order ; some is 
sixty, some only thirty, and some even less. Nor 
are all Christians of the same excellence, but in the 
eyes of the Master even the least satisfactory of His 
planting is too precious to be lost. In due course 
He will commission His own reapers to gather up 
all that is valuable, and they will make no mistake. 
So God at the last will pass infallible and inexorable 
judgment on good and bad, but utter destruction 
awaits only those who persistently choose evil as 
their portion. 

The special contribution which Jesus makes in 
this Parable is His appeal for the deferring of 
judgment. The final discrimination is safe in 
the hands of God ; He will not allow evil to go un- 
punished, nor will He be unjust to those who are 
weak rather than vicious. Certainly the average 
man is no fair judge in the case. Jesus seems to 
have in mind not so much the physical purging of 
the Church of its unworthy members as the act of 
passing judgment. For this the ‘plain man’ is 
not competent. He will go over the field rooting up 
this, and this, noting one thing after another of 
unworthy growth in the Church. Such growths 
there will undoubtedly be, but there is danger lest 
he find more than there are. Examining un- 
sympathetically, he will conclude that the whole 
life of the Church is poisoned, and his collection of 
tares will serve effectually to depreciate the wheat. 
Yet the wheat is good, although not uniform. The 
man who thus finds the Church discredited will 
never enter its fellowship, or learn its music, because 
of the taint by which he believes it to be dis- 
honoured. 

But after all, the honour of the Church is not in his 
keeping ; he is not called upon to judge. Judg- 
ment belongs to God. He will finally gather the 
tares to burn them. Now that is precisely what 
the casual observer cannot do. He cannot utterly 
destroy the evil of which he disapproves. He can 
collect his tares, his instances of unworthiness, and 
exhibit them as damning evidence against the 
Church. But God does not regard them in that 
light. When He gathers them, the things that cause 
stumbling, it is to make an end of them, and the 
Church of His faithful ones, now purified, will be 
welcomed home. 

Our Lord’s purpose, then, in telling this Parable 
to the multitude is to make clear for them an 
aspect of the Kingdom which will cause much 
surprise and some misgiving. It will not be per- 
fected without conflict, and the conflict will be 
carried on within the Church itself. Nothing that 
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He says of the Kingdom is in any way discounted 
by this fact. The struggle of Good against Evil is 
inherent in all moral progress. The challenging 
presence of evil does not detract from true goodness. 
The society of His believers is seed of His own 
planting, having in it the very life of His Spirit. 
Every single member, therefore, is to Him of in- 
valuable preciousness, to be most carefully -pre- 
served from loss. To His disciples He emphasizes 
the fact that a certain award of eternal punishment 
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IMMORTALITY. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, 


No month passes without some book which 
makes its contribution to the problem of Im- 
mortality. It is a subject which teases at all men’s 
minds. A man must wonder whether or no he can 
say ‘I also believe.’ But lately the subject seems 
to be even more prominent than usual. Perhaps 
the emphasis on it is a necessary corollary of the 
present emphasis on life and works. We find that 
we cannot see properly the ordinary facts of life 
except against the background of immortality. 
Four books have come to our hand within the last 
few days—one of which is dealt with in the ‘ Notes 
of Recent Exposition.’ Dr. Fosdick in delivering 
the Ingersoll Lecture for 1927, now published in 
this country by Mr. Humphrey Milford with the title 
Spiritual Values and Eternal Life (pp. 26; 4s. 6d. 
net), says: ‘My belief in life eternal springs out 
of the haunting faith which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
puts into words characteristically compressed : 


What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.’ 


It is from the spiritual values which man experi- 
ences and creates here that Dr. Fosdick argues to 
eternal life. ‘Upon a planet that once was un- 
inhabited and that some day will be uninhabitable, 
the dominance of death means not simply the final 
end of individuals, but the final end of those spiritual 
values which we have known here, which inhere 
in individuals and their relationships, and which 
have seemed to us the supremely precious fruits of 
the creative process.’ 

It will be seen from this quotation that he has no 
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is laid up for Evil, but for the multitude He lingers 
on His care for those who are His own. That these 
may have the fullest opportunity for development, 
the Master will endure to be hindered and mis- 
represented. But let the man who holds aloof 
refrain from judging lest he trample the weak and 
lowly with the cunning and deceitful. Jesus would” 
say that the place for the man who sincerely desired 
to work for the Kingdom was within its fellowship, 
provided he was content to pay the price. 


-- 


Qlous. 


happy confidence in the fulfilment of men’s spiritual 
values in this planet. He accepts the more modern 
scientific position that a time will come when ‘ the 
glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, 
tideless and inert, will not longer tolerate the race 
which has for a moment disturbed its solitude.’ 
What then? There must be a continuance of 
spiritual values. And this postulates the existence 
of personalities to express them. 

“Pierre Loti in one of his stories describes the 
death of his hero, a French soldier in Africa. The 
man is mortally wounded with an Arab knife, and 
is left to die alone. Loti describes with pitiless 
detail the sensations of his dying: . . . until at 
last comes the end—a body left to be devoured 
by hyenas, jackals, and vultures, and a naked skull 
turned over and over by the desert winds. And that 
is all! Is it all? If it is, then some day upon a 
played-out planet all humanity will be dead, and 
of a race that once loved timeless values nothing 
will be left but naked skulls rolled by cosmic 
winds across a desert. It is that dénowement which 
I do not believe. 

‘Obviously, in this realm no compelling de- 
monstration that will force assent is possible, 
and no dogmatism is intellectually credible. 
There is adventurous risk in man’s living and 
dying. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down ; 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 


For myself, however, confidence in personality’s 
victory over the grave is deep, and, as the years 
pass, it grows more assured. Charles Kingsley’s 
attitude toward death seems wise and true: ‘‘ God 
forgive me if I am wrong, but I look forward to it 
with an intense and reverent curiosity.”” To enter 
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here and now into the world of spiritual values so 
that truth, goodness, beauty, and love are one’s 
very being, its substance and its glory—that is the 
present possession of eternal life. And to have 
faith that these spiritual values are no casual by- 
product of a negligent universe, but, rather, the 
very essence of the real world, and that death has 
no dominion over them or their possessors—that is 
faith in immortality.’ 


Hastings Rashdall. 


Twenty-six of the sermons and addresses of the 
_ late Dean of Carlisle have been collected by Dr. 
H. D. A. Major, and published in attractive form 
by Mr. Basil Blackwell. The title is Principles and 
Precepts (6s. net). One of the sermons is on the 
text ‘Our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.’ After tracing the process of 
thought by which the Jewish mind was brought to 
the conviction of immortality, he goes on: ‘ At 
bottom the argument is the same as that which 
still appeals to us. The only God that is con- 
ceivable to the modern mind, once enlightened by 
the teaching of Christ, is a God of Justice and a 
God of Love: and if there be such a God, it is 
inconceivable that He should have created man 
merely for so poor and so unsatisfactory a life as 
this life is for a large proportion of those who live 
it. If there be a God of Love, His love cannot 
cease with death; if there be a God of Justice, 
there must be some closer correspondence between 
happiness and goodness than is discoverable here on 
earth. ; 

‘The belief in immortality is, then, a direct 
consequence or corollary of our belief in God.’ 

Towards the end of his address, Dr. Rashdall 
makes a point which is not unlike that of Dr. 
Fosdick. ‘It is precisely on account of the higher 
capacities of human nature,’ he says, ‘its capacities 
for something higher and better and more per- 
manent than this life affords, that we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that the wages of virtue are dust. 
It is the best men whom we cannot believe that 
God will willingly let die.’ 

His last point is that it is in Christ that the 
Christian’s hope of immortality centres, and this 
even apart from the testimony of the Apostles in 
their vision of the risen Lord. ‘Not only by His 
teaching, not only by the brief visions which 


followed His departure, but also because He has - 


raised our ideal of humanity to its highest point, 
it is true that it is Christ, above all others, who has 
brought life and immortality to light.’ 
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William E. Barton. 


Safed the Sage is an even more familiar name to 
us than William E. Barton. For it is under this 
name that the Rev. W. E. Barton contributes to 
that very alive periodical ‘Public Opinion’ a 
short weekly study in which he says many wise and 
enduring things in his own delightful way, and 
endears to us the figure round which most of the 
parables are woven—the little granddaughter, “ the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah.’ It is with 
real sorrow that we learn that on the very day on 
which the final touches were put to the manuscript 
of My Faith in Immortality ‘the wife of his youth, 
well beloved for forty happy years,’ passed from 
this life. My Faith in Immoriality (Sampson Low ; 
3s. 6d. net) is not a book for the scholar, although 
its foundations rest on sound scholarship. It is a 
book for every man. In it we seem to hear Dr. 
Barton saying, ‘ Come and let us talk over together 
what science has to say about immortality, and 
philosophy, and the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. Do you believe in communion with 
the dead? Do you believe in hell and in heaven ? 
Discuss these things frankly with me and I will 
tell you those beliefs which have led me to faith in 
immortal life.’ 

In an early chapter he writes: ‘ What concerns 
and profoundly impresses me is, that in a world 
where death is universal, a belief in life after death 
is almost, if not quite, universal also. That fact, 
whatever its explanation, is one of profound signifi- 
cance. Indeed, Ishall go further, and shall say that 
faith in immortality is even more astonishing than 
the fact of immortality. 

‘Let me illustrate that statement. Suppose I 
had power to transform a frog into a bird,and wished 
to prepare the frog in some degree for what I was 
about to do. It is easy to imagine how I could 
perform the transformation, granted I had the 
power which the illustration assumes; but how 
could I possibly make the frog understand, being 
a frog ? 

“Is the illustration grotesque ? Let it be so, if it 
makes clear my meaning. It is much easier for 
me to imagine myself touching a frog with a wand 
and telling him to fly, and seeing him rise on newly 
created wings, than it is to conceive of any method 
by which I could educate him in froghood for the 
high privileges of birdhood. 

‘Now if there be a wise and good and Almighty 
Father in Heaven, it is certainly possible for Him 
to grant eternal life to His children ; but how can 
it have been possible for Him ever to have given 
to them the faintest glimmering of such a future > 
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It seems so utterly inconceivable that one is 
tempted to declare it impossible. But just before 
we do this, we encounter the fact that men very 
generally, and in all conditions of society and 
civilization, have received in some way an intima- 
tion of immortality.’ 

For the words ‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
body’ Dr. Barton prefers ‘I believe in the survival 
of personal identity,’ and with regard to the survival 
of the physical body, he finds an illustration helpful. 
‘It is not quite true that the body which we now 
have is identical in its parts with what constituted 
the body of the unborn child. In the embryonic 
period it was only a part of his body, and in the 
early stages of life, a minor part. The other part 
enveloped it, and gave it life. . . . But they were 
soon separated, and the part that had been so 
useful was discarded immediately as being no 
longer of use. . . . I think of this present wonderful 
body of ours as a kind of placenta for the spiritual 
organism that shall relate itself to our spiritual 
life and express our spiritual nature in the world 
to come. I do not despise these beautiful bodies 
of ours, but I like to think that our spiritual life 
is capable of developing for its expression an 
organism as well adapted to its future existence 
as this one is to our present existence. This present 
body is but the placenta of the spiritual organism 
that is to be.’ 

In the chapter on hell, Dr. Barton corrects once 
more—it cannot be done too often—the wrong idéas 
which have centred round the word ‘hell’ through 
misunderstanding of Jesus’ figure of speech on 
that occasion when he used Jerusalem’s city dump 
to illustrate God’s method of dealing with refractory 
material. ‘ This figurative use of Jerusalem’s dump 
has done much to define the popular idea of hell, 
and its very name, “‘ Gehenna,” is preserved in the 
translation: for “‘Sheol”’ in the Old Testament 
and ‘‘ hades ” in the New, ought never to be trans- 
Jated “hell.” Let us recall for a moment the 
Jerusalem garbage pile, and the method of sewage 
disposal. 

‘The undying worm and the unquenchable fire 
are not symbols of torture, but of conservation. 
They are the symbols of the utilization of waste. 
The worm does not die, not because any one maggot 
is miraculously endowed with immortality, but 
because the dump waggons are continually carting 
in more material for worms to feed upon and to lay 
eggs in. It is not because any one worm continues 
to gnaw, or because any one carcass survives to be 
gnawed. 

‘The fire is not quenched because more fuel is 
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continuously added. It is not because any one 
scrap of waste paper continues for ever to burn. 
So far as the Jerusalem dump is concerned, when 
fuel ceases to be carted there will be no more 
devouring worm, and no more unquenchable 
fire. 

‘ Meantime, the unquenched fire takes filth and 
makes of it clean ashes, good fertilizer, or even if 
leeched, good antiseptic. And the worm, ugly 
as he is to look at, converts garbage into something 
less repulsive. “Then a bird flies over the valley 
and eats the worm; and the carrion becomes a 
carol; the stench is transformed into a song. 
Even the worm and the fire are God’s beneficent 
agents for turning the elements of destruction into 
products of constructive value to the world. They 
are not the symbols of despair, but of God’s ap- 
parently thwarted but ultimately triumphant 
hope.’ 

Dr. Barton is a master of helpful analogies. In 
the following one he signifies his faith in heaven. 

‘I was once riding on a Pullman train and with 
me, among other passengers, rode a mother and 
a little girl of five. The little girl and I got ac- 
quainted. . . . As we travelled we approached a 
town and I said, “ This is our last stop. Here we 
shall slip the dining-car, and here, perhaps, we 
shall change engines. We run home in two hours 
and twenty minutes.” 

‘She said, ‘“‘I don’t care if this old train never 
gets me home.” 

‘I inquired of her why she held her destination 
in such low esteem, and she told me that it was 
because she would be required to learn “‘ very hard 
letters.” 

‘ With a little investigation I learned these further 
facts: She had just started to go to school in the 
middle of September, and had attended not more 
than three weeks when her mother for business 
reasons had to remove her home. The little girl 
had heard her mother say that she was sorry to 
leave just then, as the little girl had just got nicely 
started in school, and now would have to begin all 
over again. The little girl understood this to 
mean that she would encounter in her new school 
an entirely new alphabet, and she dreaded the 
‘“‘ very hard letters.” . . 

‘I told the little girl that I had journeyed through 
her town a hundred times, and that I had reliable 
information that she would not need to learn any © 
new alphabet. I told her that the same twenty-six 
letters were employed there, and that the spelling 
was identical. I told her that very few people 
spelled c-o-w with a “‘k”; that it was not con- 
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sidered good form ; and that d-o-g and c-a-t were 
spelled exactly as they were elsewhere. 

* I succeeded in convincing her, and the informa- 
tion comforted her. She grew more interested in 
the approach of the end of the journey, and I think 
she appreciated my great knowledge of the state of 
education in various parts. 

“Tt is in some such way | like to think of the 
relations of this life to that which is to come. Our 
education here is just begun, and we find ourselves 
caught up out of this kindergarten of the soul and 
taken to where it seems everything will be strange 
and we shall have to begin all over again. I wonder 
if our Heavenly Father has not some experienced 
angels who have nothing better to do than to meet 
us somewhere near the terminus, and tell us better. 

* Kind deeds, and loving words, and helpful acts, 
and noble aspirations, and worthy resolves, and 
heroic faith, and struggles to overcome temptation, 
and desires to serve others, are the alphabet, the 
primary forms, out of which, I am confident, all 
the words in the unabridged dictionary of the 
language of heaven are to be spelled.’ 


SOME TEXTS. 


‘Now he that wrought us for this very thing is God’ 

(2 Co 5%, R.V.). 

‘ “ Now he that wrought us for this very thing is 
God.” Have you discovered that man has before 
him a high destiny? St. Paul answers that it 
could not be otherwise. God hath wrought us, he 
declares, for a mighty and triumphant purpose ; 
a purpose disclosed in our present possession of the 
Spirit of God, by whom the work now in progress 
is to become complete. Hear these exalted words 
of his concerning the Godlike character to which we 
are ordained, and the glorious immortality to which 
we are bidden to aspire. “Now he that hath 
wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who also 
hath given unto us the earnest of the spirit.” 

‘One day there came a village pastor to see the 
exhibits of a big exhibition, and having a bent for 
mechanics, and some experience and skill, he soon 
sought the machinery; and, wondering that 
machines so many and varied should be running 
with power from a single source, he found his way 
to the engine room. 

“ And what do you think he said when he saw the 
great engine ? 

“He said, ““I made it!” No; he was not 
insane, or deceiving. And the discovery was as 
complete a surprise to him as to those who heard 
him. 
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“ He examined the massive giant from end to end ; 
there was no doubt about it ; it was his very own. 
He had crept through its bulky boilers before they 
had a single flue; he had crawled beneath them 
when they were first set up ; he had witnessed and 
superintended the casting of every part; he had 
overseen the adjustment of every bolt and valve 
and rod ; it was his own ! 

* As a boy he had been bred a mechanic, and had 
become a skilled engineer. His firm established 
a branch house, and put him in charge of it. The 
greatest single work of the branch under his admini- 
stration was the building of a powerful engine for 
a modern mill. Trusted with the responsibility of 
so important a work, he spared no effort to do it 
superbly well ; and when the engine was ready to 
be set up he built the engine into its place. In 
time he took a course in theology and entered the 
ministry. Meanwhile, a fire had occurred and had 
destroyed the mill apparently with all its plant. 
That chapter of his experience seemed to have left 
no memorial; it was, except to himself, as if it 
had not been. But when the debris of the fire 
had been cleared away, the fine engine was found 
but little injured. And so when the now pastor 
visited the exhibition he found his own engine 
which he supposed had perished ; found it still 
strong and steady, and doing a bewildering variety 
of work far beyond the dreams of the man who 
made it. 

* After the road of life comes to what seems to us 
its abrupt termination; after the wreck and 
disaster of what we call death ; the motive power 
of our present life will abide, indestructible. And I 
think we shall stand in heaven bewildered with 
wondering joy when we discover that the structure 
of life’s mechanism is adapted to almost infinitely 
varied and celestial uses. We shall say with Paul, 
“Now he that wrought us for this very thing is 
God:?74 


«On him they laid the cross’ (Lk 237°). 


“The story of Simon of Cyrene is a parable of all 
those who, through no considered plan of their 
own, find themselves in the course of life bearing 
in body, mind, and heart that crucifixion through 
which alone the world is won to a better way of life. 

1. ‘Some bear the cross upon their backs.’ ‘A 
few months ago I was on a destroyer in the Suez 
Canal when a big P. & O. liner drew up to the 
coaling station. Barges were lashed alongside and 
great beams laid up as bridges to doors in the ship’s 
hull. Soon black naked figures with eighty-pound 

1W. E. Barton, My Faith in Immortality, 49. 
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baskets on their heads were hurrying along these 
beams and dumping loads of coal into the hatches. 
They were lean Arabs from the Nile Delta, black 
ghosts of half-starved fellahin, unknown, unvalued, 
save as beasts of burden. They were as straws in 
the wind, the dust of the earth. The rail above 
the coaling operation was lined with people. 
On the edge of the barge stood a sheik in a white 
burnoose with a knotted rope in his hand. If one 
of the carriers slowed up, the sheik hit him with 
the rope across the naked back. One could see 
the purple welt and the flesh swell beneath the 
lash. For hours the labour continued silently, 
save for the rush of coal into the ship and the 
Arabic curses of this Egyptian Simon Legree. 

‘Up above men and women set their teeth in 
anger and horror. The sheer inhumanity of the 
spectacle aroused them to the position of labour 
in that part of the world, and they were equipped 
to reveal the degradation of such methods. Upon 
the backs of unknown and unvalued Arabs was laid 
a cross, upon which their people had been stretched 
for centuries, and the world was beginning to see 
and to understand.’ 

2. ‘Others bear the cross upon their minds. 
One thinks of Keir Hardie in England, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch in the United States, among the 
first to state the social implications of the teaching 
of Jesus for modern life. These men had placed 
upon their minds the almost intolerable burden of 
illuminating reactionary and stand-pat people 
until those who control our social order should com- 
prehend the meaning of brotherhood ‘and com- 
passion. Their words have gone out through all 
the earth to serve as a ferment and a stimulus, to 
arouse a profound discontent with the kind of world 
in which we now live and think.’ 

3. ‘Still others bear the cross upon their hearts. 
Carl Sandburg, in his new biography Abraham 
Lincoln, The Prairie Years, gives an account of 
Lincoln’s 1858 address at Chicago in a gruelling 
campaign for the young rail-splitter from ‘the 
Illinois prairie, who was just emerging from the 
obscurity of county politics. The day was a dark 
one, defeat and humiliation seemed certain, and 
Lincoln—after speaking of the treachery of supposed 
friends—mentioned that he and his associates had 
been ‘‘bespattered with every imaginable odious 
epithet.” The redemption of men and women 
and children was being borne, twelve years before 
the Civil War broke out, by a great-hearted man of 
the people. 

‘Not only do people enter emotionally into the 
experience of Simon of Cyrene in the great affairs 
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of life, but also in the almost daily Calvaries which 
come in homes, in offices, and in every line of em- 
ployment. Stefan Zweig has pictured the soli- 
darity of the family and the suffering of one for 
the other in his play, Jeremiah. Every one except 
the prophet’s mother thinks him a mad, raving 
maniac. She comes to the outcast and discredited , 
man: ‘‘ My child, were you indeed the rejected 
of all men, banned by the priests, outlawed by 
the people ; had God Himself thrust you away from 
the light of Hiscountenance ; still were you my 
son, blood of my blood for evermore. I will love 
you for their hatred, and bless you for their curse. 
If they have spit upon you, come that I may kiss 
you ; if they have cast you out, come that I may 
take you in; home, come home to my heart. 
Sweet to me is the salt of your tears, blessed is all 
that you do; if only you return to my mother’s 
heart.” The divine compassion is like that—it 
goes forth to all sufferers and says: ‘‘ Sweet to me 
is the bitterness of your lips, sweet to me the salt 
of your tears. All that men despise in you, that 
you are worth to me.” 

‘Some bear the cross on their bodies, like the 
Arabs at Suez, others bear it upon their minds like 
Hardie and Rauschenbusch, some upon their hearts 
like Jeremiah.’ 

These thoughts are from a sermon in The Cruci- 
jixion in our Street, a volume by the Rev. George 
Stewart, which has been published in America by 
the George Doran Company, and now in this country 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (6s. net). The 
central thought in the volume is the,Cross, and each 
of the twelve studies deals with a different aspect. 
It will be noticed that this volume of sermons was 
published in America in the first instance. There 
are volumes of sermons which come from America 
which do not seem to suit the English mind, and 
the reason is often that they contain so many illus- 
trations that there is no room left for sustained 
thought. This volume is full of illustrations and 
yet it does suit us, and this not only because the 
illustrations are unhackneyed, but chiefly because 
they seem to be Mr. Stewart’s natural method of 
expressing his thought. These sermons will be 
found excellent reading and full of suggestion for 
addresses for the less formal occasions. 
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